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BARTLE TT, HAYWARD & CO. 
(Established, 1836.) 
ARCHITECTURAL IRON-WORK, 


HOT-WATER HEATING. 


Plans and Specifications and the Superintendence 
of the Heating and Ventilation of Public Buildings a 


rpeciey: BALTIMORE, MD. 
7 .& 9 SLOANE, 








ARTISTIC CARPETINGS, 
— AND — 
UPHOLSTRY GOODS, 


ANCIENT AND MODERN ORIENTAL RUGS. 


BROADWAY, EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH STS. 
NEW YORK. 


MES P. WOOD & CO. 
JAMES P. WOOD. JOSEPH WOOD. 
STEAM-HEATING, VENTILATING, AND 
COOKING APPARATUS, ETC. 
39 SouTH FourRTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
MUTCAELL, VANCE & CO. 
Designers and Manufacturers of 
GAS FIXTURES, 


ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, CLOCKS AND BRONZES. | 


ARCHITECTS’ ORDERS SOLICITED. 
Special designs submitted on application. 
WAREROOMS, 836 and 838 BROADWAY, 
MANUFACTORY, 24th and 25th Sts. and 10th AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 


7. ASPINWALL & SON, 

TI LES of all mea i Fire- 
MANTELS, GRATES, AND OPEN FIREPLACES. 
BRASS FENDERS, ANDIRONS, ETC. 

Sole Agents for, and only direct importers of 
MINTON’S and the CAMPBELL TILE O0.’S TILES. 
15 & TT W. 23d St., (Masonic Temple) New YorK. 


Feconomic ‘PAVING & ROOF 


ING WORKS. Importers and Dealers in 
BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Asphalt and Artificial Stone pavements and floors. 
Asphaltic Materials, Bitumen Damp-Course, Portland 
Cement, Colored Mortars, Enamelled Brick, Roofing- 
Tiles, ete. Actinolite Roofs, Old Iron Roofs made 
water-tight. E. H. WOOTTON, 

29 WAVERLY PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Sole Agent for Seyssel Rock Asphalt. _ 


pf OTOGRAPAHS, 

NEW SERIES. 
New York, Boston, Newport, Long Branch. Send for 
particulars to J. W. TAYLOR, 146 La Salle St., Chicago. 





O# 0 BUILDING STONE CO. 
QUARERYMEN AND DEALERS IN 


BUFF AND BLUE OHIO SANDSTONE. 


OFFICES : 
121 SUPERIOR STREET, CLEVELAND, 0. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
241 BROADWAY, New York, N. Y. 
350 Furr AVENUE, CHicaco, ILL. 
49 FirrH AVENUE, PITTSsRURGH PA 


BRIX AND STONE WATER. 
PROOFING CO.’S 
Process for Preserving from Decay 
BROWN SANDSTONE AND LIMESTONE, 
ALSO ALL MARBLES AND BRICKWORK 
From weather-stains and discolorations of any kind. 
It is not oil, varnish, soluble glass or paint. It isa 
process which converts the outer layers into an indes- 
tructible material without alteration in other respects. 
OFFICE, 55 BROADWAY, Room 43. 








Established 1871. 


(CHARLES R. YANDELL & CoO., 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
CABINET FURNITURE. 


DECORATIVE PAINTERS. 
Specialities : 


Illuminated Leathers, Hand Painted Wall-Papers, 
Cordova Chairs, Curtains and Textile Fabrics. 


Modelled Fibrine, a new patented material for ceilings 
and walls. 


REMOVED TO 140 FirTH AVENUE, CORNER 19th Sr., 
NEW YORK Ciry. 
VV AITTIER MACHINE CoO. 
Manufacturers of Steam and Hydraulic 


ELEVATORS, 
STeam EnGrves, BOILERS, AND MACHINERY. 


1176 TREMONT SrT., Boston. 
New YORK OFFICE, 91 LIBERTY STREET. 
CHAS, WHITTIER, Pres’t. A. CO, WHITTIER, Treas. 


a S. GRAVES & SON, 








PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


NOISELESS, SAFE AND DURABLE 
CENTRE STREET, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. 
New YorK OFFICE, 46 COURTLAND STREET. 
STOKES & PARRISH Ma- 


CHINE CO. 
30th & CHESTNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Hydraulic and Steam-Power 
ELEVATORS. 
SAFETY, SPEED, AND ECONOMY. 


All kinds of Hoisting Machinery a specialty. 
New York Orrice, - - % & 97 LIBERTY STREET. 


OTs 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 


ELEVATORS, 
A SPECIALTY FOR A 
QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 


For Hotels, Office-Buildings, Stores, Warehonses 
Factories, Mines, Blast-Furnaces, etc. 








OTIS BROTHERS & OCO., « 


New Yors, Boston, AND PHILADELPHIA. 
(CRANE'S a) 
ELEVATORS, 


CuIcaGO WORKS, 10 N. JEFFERSON STREET. 
New York OFFice, BosTon OFFICE, 
40 & 42 Wall St. R’m 80 Mason Build. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
Blackstone Build. 
St. Louis, Mo., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Cor. 5th & Chestnut Sts. Hennepin Block. 


MORE & WYMAN, 
ELEVATOR 


— AND — 


MACHINE WORKS. 


37 FounDRY STREET, Boston, Mass. 


THe MIDDLEBROOK ELEVA- 
TOR MANUF’G CO., Builders of 
PASSENGER and FREIGHT ELEVATORS. 
Steam, Hydraulic and Hand Power. Detroit, Mich. 
F. DALTON, (Established 1876.) 
‘ GAS-PIPING, 
106 SUDBURY STREET, Boston, Mass. 
Invitations for estimates solicited. 

















WE UNITED STATES EN- 
CAUSTIC TILE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PLAIN, GEOMETRICAL & ENCAUSTIC 


TILES, FOR FLOORS 
Public Buildings and Private Residences, 
HiGH ART MAJOLICA TILES for Mantel Facings, 
Friezes, Furniture, etc. 
GLAZED AND ENAMELLED TILES for Hearths. Stoves, 
hat ange ten ete, 
Designs and Estimates furnished upon application. 


CONSE RVATORIES, 
GREEN-HOUSES, 
GRAPERIES, 
SKYLIGHTS, 
Erected and Glazed on Rendle’s Patent “‘ Acme” 
System. 
Gold and Silver medals have been awarded to the 
two Model Conservatories, each 16 x 20 feet, exhibited 


at the World’s Exposition, New Orleans. 
Estimates, Plans, Illustrated Catalogue, on applica- 
tion to 
ARTHUR E. RENDLE, 


RENDLE’S HORTICULTURAL AND SKYLIGHT WORKS 
92 BROADWAY, Cor. WALL StT., New YorK. 


The Horticultural Hall, 600’ x 194 New Orleans, was 
designed, erected, and glazed by me. 


AMERICAN ENCAUSTIC TIL 
ING COMPANY. (Limited.) 
Patentees and Manufacturers of 


TILES, 
FOR FLOORS, WALLS, AND HEARTHS. ALSO 
Internal and External Decorations. 
116 West 23d STREET, NEw Yorkg. 
Works, Zanesville, Ohio. 


INTON’S TILES. 
PLAIN AND ENCAUSTIC, 
For PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND DWELLINGS, 
As laid by us in 
THE CAPITOLS AT WASHINGTON & ALBANY, 
And in numerous Churches, Banks, and Dwellings, 
in every part of the country. 
Glazed and Enamelled Tiles for Mantels, Hearths, 
Wainscoting, etc., and for Exterior Decoration. 
MILLER & CUATES, 
279 PEAKL STREET, NEw YorK. 


Fre YNT 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO.. 
GENERAL OFFICF, PALMER, Mass. 

We contract to perform all labor, and furnish all ma 

terial of the different classes required to build, com 


plete, CaourcHnEes, HOTELS, MILLS, PuBLIC BuILp 
INGS, and RESIDENCES. Also, for the construction of 
RAILROADS, DAMS, and BRIDGES 
We solicit correspondence with those wishing to place 
the construction of any proposed new work under on¢ 
contract, which shall include all branches connected 
with the work. To such parties we wil! furnish satis 
facwory references from those for «hom we have per 


formed similar work BUILDING MATERIALS:—The 

large amount of material that we handle in the execu 

tion of our work enables us to quote very close prices, 

F, O. B. cars, at any shipping point, to those wishing 
Building Materials of any kind. 


MANHA TTAN BRASS CO.. 
28th ST. AND FIRST AVENUE, NEw YORE 
HOUSEHOLD ART GOODS 
IN METAL, 


FIRE Goops AND BRASS TRIMMINGS OF ALL KINDS. 
~. Catalogues furnished on application. 


ROBERT C. FISHER, 


Successor to FISHER & Brrp, 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS. 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East Houston Srrexr. 





Established 1830. NEW YORK 
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POPULAR secause RELIABLE. 
AUSTIN’S CORRUCATED 


Expanding Conductor, 


OR LEADER. 
The ONLY ORIGINAL EXPANDING CONDUCTOR in the mar- 








Atained Glass. 


SAMUEL w E ST, 
471 Tremont St., Boston, 


Artist in Stained Glass 





panes 


~ 


THE COUNTRY. 





8. D. Hicks & Son, 


hk New York City. The Miller Iron Oo., ° Providence, R. I. 

Dress & Ouk, aera “ «| Macknet s Doremas, ron - Newark, N. J. 
Sidney Shepard & Oo. . Buffalo, N. Y. rag F- Miller, ° Chicago. 
Wasson &Uo., . Albany, N. Y. cFarland, . * Chicago, 
Hoy & Co. Albany, N. Y.| Wm. Fuller & Co. + « «+  « Baltimore, Md 
Reardon & Ennis, Troy, N. ¥.| The Blodgett & & Clapp Co. . . Hartford, Gonn, 
Troy Stamping Works, Troy, N. Y. | Bakewell & ° Salem, Ohio, 

. Millar & Son - « « « Utica, N. ¥. | Biersack Fy Neidermeyer, Milwaukee, Wis 
nn +s «,e 0 6 of Portland, Me.| Jas. B. Seott & Co., . Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J. W. Jordan, ° ° ° ° . Worcester, C. 8. Mersick & Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Lewis Dauth, ng, Pa. | F. H. Lawson & Co., - Cincinnati, Ohio, 


: ket, has been used for years and THOROUGHLY TESTED in all 
the PRINCIPAL CITIES and TOWNS in the UNITED STATES 
and is SPECIFIED by ARCHITECTS Sane THROUGHOUT 


Austin, Obdyke & Co., Philadelphia, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


PRINCIPAL AGENTS. 





Chicago, Ill. 


We guarantee the lowest Market Prices. 


Address our Agents or, 


7“ “oc St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


. | FICURE-WORK. 





THE O 


EXPANDING “CONDUCTOR. 


— Guaranteed no Infringement. — 
puis IRWIN & RLpiit 


PATENT 


XPANDING WATER CONDUCTOR. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


S. S. S. Conductor Co. 


LIMITED, 


















163 Lacock Street, 
ALLEGHENY, PA. 


Tae Stanprnc SEAM 
allows of an easy and 
secure fastening, keeping 
the pipe far enough from 
the wall to make any over- 
flow from the eave pipe or 
head, run down the spout, 
and not the wall ; and will 
open, in case of "freezing, 
so as to prevent bursting, 
and still remain double- 
locked and water-tight. 


OOS 


Made in 6-foot lengths, in a single sheet of 
SOFT STEEL, 
Either Galvanized, Kalameined or Leaded. 
PRINCIPAL AGENTS. 


E. B. Badger & Son, Boston, Mass.; Noyes & Wines, 
New York; J. 8. Thorn, Philadel jia; John G. Het. 
sell, Baltimore; R. P. Gormully, 0; F. Schmitt 


& Sons, Milwaukee; Shackelton Bros., Cleveland ; 
G. H. Peters & Son, Buffalo, N. Y.; James Ackroyd, 
Albany, N. Y.; Witt & Brown, Cincinnati ; Hull @ 
Oozzens Man’ t'g Co., St. Lonis, A. K. Sweet, Kansas 
City Mo., and many others. 








ALFRED BOOTE, 
11 East 19th St., N. ¥. 


Tiles, — 

Open Fireplaces, 

and Mosaics, 

in Stock and made to or- 
der Special designs made 
to suit customers free of 
charge. Experienced men 
Se antels, Grates 

d Open Fireplaces. 


SFARPLE SS & WATTS, 
Artistic, 

GRATES, FENDERS, ANDIRONS, ETC. 

MINTON’S TILES FOR FLOoRs, WALLS, HEARTRHE, etc 


Wood Mantles and Ceramic Mosaics in New 
and Original Designs. 


BAKER BUILDING, 
No. 1522 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Highest award of Medal and Diploma, Novelties Exhibition, 1885. 


A. L. FAUCHERE & CO 
Office and Warerooms, 
433 AND 435 SEVENTH AVENUE, next to south-cast 
corner Thirty-fourth Street, 
importers, Manufacturers, and Dealers in al) kinds of 




























Best Conductor of all 


RITCHIE’S 


Conductor. 


This pipe has all the advantages 
of other corrugated conductors in 
not bursting from freezing, and in 
addition : 

It has no soldered joints. 

The enlarged coupling makes 
the conductor of even size inside 
throughout. 

It is galvanized, after formation, 
by a patented process which gives 
a beautiful coating of zinc free 
from dross and impurities. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
LAMB & RITCHIE, 


Boston Spiral Tube Works, 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 








|JAMES BAKER & SONS 





tamed Glass. 
W. J. McPHERSON, 


PLAIN, DECORATIVE, 
DOMESTIC AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL 


Stained & Leaded Glass Manufacturer, 


440, 442 & 444 TREMONT STREET. 








WILLIAM WRICHT, 


Interior Decorator, 


STAINED GLASS. 


Designer and Manufacturer of Fine Furni- 
ture, Rich Paper Hangings. 


34 Fort Street, West, - - DETROIT, MICH. 
FP REDERIC CROWNINSHIELD, 


STAINED Giass and Murat PAINTING. 


Dartmouth St., near Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
10 West 23d St., New York. 








’ 


PROFESSIONALS IN 


Art Stained Grass, 


Established, London, Eng., 1884. 


FoR ALL GRADES OF ORNAMENTATION. 


Memorial Windows a specia 1 
Awards of the highest merit for thirty years past. 





N=" 2h ee 


- & R. “LAMB. ? 6th Ave. “Cars pase ot door. 
59 CARMINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for Hand-Book, by mail. 


New Designs in ' sLASS 
Sere Sy AINED (GLAS: 
McCULLY & MILES, 


LASS+ 






































TAINED+ 
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1-3-5-7 & 9 MADISON STREET 


Corner Michigan Avenue, 
CHICAGO, - -« 


ILL 





Corrugated Expanding i 


Guaranteed no Infringement. 





p= a FS) 
F.FALGK x Gg 
34 E.HOUSTON ST. NEAR B’WAY. 
— _NEW YORK. —* 








ALFRED GODWIN & CO. 


STAINED GLASS 


For Churches, Dwellings, &c. 


Send for illustrated Catalogue. 
1201 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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Donald MacDonald, Agt., 


Glass Stainer and Decorator. 


Studio and Works, 400 Northampton St. 





























REDDINC, BAIRD & CO., 


Manofacturers of 


Stained Glass, 


IMPORTED 


ROLLED CATHEDRAL GLASS 


Office and Show-Room: 
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| 
H 
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FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
MARBLE FOR INTERIOR WORK. 
E:timates furnished on application. 


WORKS: 20 West 4th Street, New York.\152 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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J. G. & J. F. LOW, 
CHELSEA, MASS. 


REPRESENTED BY 
Albany, Richard Wickham. 
Boston, ©. A. Wellington Py ,< Boylston St. 
Buffalo, Malcolm omy $e 
Cincinnati, C. 8. Ranki Co., “West Pear] St. 





| Cleveland, A. S. Herenden Furniture 
Chicago, Henry Dibblee & Co., 266-268 Wabash Ave. | Washington, Ha 


ae tg Suitiven & Fi 





Loutevtile, J. V. Escott & Sons, Fourth Ave. 


ttt LOW'S ART TILES. 


St. Louis, Seidel & Schosenle, So. Fifth St. 

Milwauk 

e & Co. ss a Phila., W. 
ds Pittsburgh, L. H. Smith & Co., 49 Sixth St. 

Sons, Farnam x fath Bt Sts. Rochester, Hayden & Havens Co. 

Syracuse, Hawley, Whitaker & Co., 83 S. Salina St. 


& Weschinsen Nina's - 
San Francisco Mon 


maha, Milton Rogers & 


Mathews Bros. 
. Harrison & Brother, 1435 Chestnut St. 














THE TIFFANY GLASS COMPANY. 


333-335 Fourth Avenue, 


Stained and Mosaic 


LOUIS C. TIFFANY, Pres’t, and Art Director. 


JOHN DUFAIS, Secretary. 


NEW YORK. 


Glass. 


PRINGLE MITCHELL, Vice Pres’t, and Manager. 


JOHN CHENEY PLATT, Treasurer. 





CHE H. EDGAR HARTWELL COMPANY, 
Leaded Glass Makers Decorative Painters, Art-Furniture, &c. 


28 West 23d St., New York City. 


1416 F. Street Washington, D. C 





ESTABLISHED 1820. 


THE GEO. H. GIBSON 


Stained Glass Works, 


MACLEAN & RITCHIE, 
121 South Eleventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


P. F. McMAHON, 


Artist in Stained-Glass. 
No. 157 Wooster St., New York. 


Bet. Houston and Prince Sts. 





Decorative Glass Manar Co, 


218 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
Stained Glass by newly discovered processes 
at a fraction of former cost. Not an im- 
itation. Send for Circular. 


J, PASQUALI & C. AESCHLIMANN, 


Manufacturers of Seman and Venetian 


MARBLE MOSAICS, 

For Floors, Walls, Ceilings, Mantels, Hearths, Dec- 
orations, etc. 231 East 28th St., Bet. 2d & 3d Aves. 
N. ¥. Prices very moderate. erences: Principal 
Architects and decorators of N. Y. 








Mineral Wool is a Fire-proof and Ver- 
min-proof 
DEADENER OF SOUND. 
Sample and Circular free by mail. 
U. S. MINERAL WOOL CO., 
22 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 
H, B. COBURN & CO, 
145 Milk St., Boston. 








J. K. BRIGHAM 


SPANISH MOSAIC FLOOR TILES 
SPANISH GLAZED WALL TILES 
SPANISH PLAIN PAVING TILES 
SPANISH CURVED ROOF TILES 
ENGLISH Hearth and Mantel TILES 


237 Broadway, New York. 








National Wire & Iron Co,, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


i Iron, Wire and Brass 
fitlevator 
Enclosures. 


ew We have recently furnished the new 
+ Board of Trade and Royal Insur- 

¢ ance Buildings, 

of Chicago, Ill., with Iron and Brass E)- 

Mae ovator enclosures, to which we point asa 

tae standing reference. Write for estimates 

and particulars. 





Decorators, 





FRANK HILL SMITH, 


62 BOYLSTON STREET," 
GREE occvcccecececocesepsecececcecs ‘MASS 





W. J. McPHERSON, 


Established A. D., 1845, 


Painter, Glazier, Designer, and 
Ecclesiastical 


DECORATOR. 
440, 442 and 444 Tremont Street. 





Established A. D. 1848. 
L. HABERSTROH & SON, 


Mural Decorators, 
PAINTING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES, 
9 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


20 Bellevue Ave., Near Kay St., NEWPORT, R.I. 








Keep Your Walls Dry. 


A New Cornice Gutter, 









In Wood or Metal, set on fey Li 
furs, with a space behind : SV 

for over-flow water. 24 JO LM 
Patented 4 12, 1885, DAi 
DUDLEY NEWTON, “(7 ||| 





ARCHITECT, 


Bellevue Ave., Newport, R. I. 


Permits to use on any building can be 
obtained on Le Spey of a royalty of $10. 
for each. Apply to the Patentee. 


Infringements Prosecuted. 















ID GLASS PAINT. 


IT HAS STOOD THE TEST 
Of holding Kerosene Oil in Paper Barrels, Boxes, and Bags. 
in salt water, or exposed to salt air, longer than any paint ever made. 
has no equal. Made in White and all Colors. 


FACTORY, LYME, CONN. 
OFFICE, 147 Commerce 8t., HARTFORD, 


It will absolutely hold on Wood or Iron when 


Warranted not to crack or rub off. Send for Cireular. 


conn, {THE LIQUID GLASS PAINT CO. 






For Private or Public Buildings it 





American Endolithic Company, 


337 East 27th Street, 


DEALERS IN FANCY MARBLES, 


Mantel-Facings, Dados, Friezes, Etc. Decorated with any Design in Permanent Col- 


NEW YORK. 


ors, below the surface of the Marble, snd Polished. Send for Circular. 


Se 
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NEW YORK BELTING AND PACKING COMPANY. 


- Vulcanized Rubber Fabrics of every Description. 
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BRE LARC A TADS AE > os ca Be For Halls, Floors, Stone and Iron§Stairways, ete. A § 
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Lwouoesmerseesess RUBBER BELTING, PACKING and HOSE. iy | 
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= Stair Tread. a 
—<——— FIRE-TEST HOSE FOR BUILDINGS, 
Warehouse, 15 Park Row, _» - ow = ork. 
JOHN H. CHEEVER, Treas. p J. D. CHEEVER, Dept. Treas, 
Branches, 308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 167 Lake Si., Chicago. 52 and 54 Summer St., Boston. 
"EDWARDS, & COMPANY, tar [PARQUET FLOORS 
| apie PATENT Established 1874. 7-8 and 3-8 in. thick , 
i ta . "dS an ‘in n. cz. 
Annunciators Electric Bells and Annunciators, Solid These are the cheapest, most beautiful and durable floor made. 
’ AUTOMATIO BURGLAR ALARMS, FIRE ALARMS, Bto. snoumads of them are in uso in the Gnest sentdeneos, ofBoes, ete, 
throughout the country, wit! rfect satisfaction. New an u- 
Electric, Estimates for Electric Bells, Annunciators, 8 ng-Tubes, tiful des are constantly being originated. Send sketch of 
Letter-Boxes, Door-Openers for Apartment-Houses, etc. Parquet rooms, with estions as to weeks, on etc., for designs and 
+ ELEC $ estimates. . E. WHEELER. 
GAS-LIGHTING BY TRICITY FLOORS. Factory, 84 to 96 Erie Street, Toledo, Ohio. 
| Factory: 4th Ave. and 144th St. Office: 171 Broadway, W. Y. Office and Salesroom, 12 East 14 St., New York. 
Architectural Iron and Jail Works. STEPHEN A, MORSE, ©. M. WILLIAMS, EDWIN F, MORSE, 


IRON STORE-FRONTS, COLUMNS AND GIRDERS, Elevators Morse, Williams & Co. 


ufacturers and Builders of 


Architecturl Tron Railings and Verandas, and | Hvdraulic, Steam, Belt and Hand-Power Passenger | 
and Frean te 






































ron and Jail sank VAULTS, FIRE-PROOF DOORS & SHUTTERS, say t Blevators, um b- Waiters, 4 
JAIL CELLS AND CAGES, Hoisting \utomatic atch- Doors, etc. : 
Works. and all kinds of iron-work required in the erection of buildings. eete en Holst! 4 ype p) eyed aren pp men tng 4 
M. CLEMENTS, Machinery. Nos. 411 and 413 Ch ‘ Puiladelpnia, Pe i F 
Catalogues furnished on application. Cincinnati, Ohio. Branch Office, 108 Liberty t., New York. 
G. L. Swett & Company, | BOSTON BRIDGE WORKS, | 
Architectural Manuf'rs of Plain and Ornamental D. H. ANDREWS, Propr. 4 
Sheet-Metal Work for Buildings. Iron Office, 70 Kilby Street, Boston. ; 
Sheet - Metal census Cittnnen: einen, Webs Wane, Structures, |Wrought-Iron Roofs, Trusses, Box and [- 
Work Galvanized-Iron Ventilators, Roofing, etc. Plate Girders, for sustaining heavy 
"| IMPROVED METALLIC SKYLIGHTS. loads over long spans. 
295 Harrison Ave., cor. Motte St., Boston. INQUIRIES FOR ESTIMATES INVITED. 3 
. B. WHITE & BROS., (Limited.) 
JOHN MATTHEWS, J. , fs 
, First Avenue, Twenty-sixth and Twenty-seventh Streets, Portland Manf’s pa See lish Portland and Keene’s y 
Decorative — aw TORK. ; f g We beg to announce that we bave changed our Importer and ¥" 
Sole licensee in New York of the TILGHMAN SAND ioe and Keene's es ry eyr & oe tA peeodwer, N. x. : 
Gl f Late Designs Executed by our sole 0 antic Seaboard of the U.S., and we as Pt 
Glass by oe ecg all iaaegh the all buyers of our Cements to address all inquiries to them. il 
Sand Blast dis ddan | teeter TE. was cece 
ND PLATE GLA . e . est n the w ; ; 
“meer for Illustrated Catalogues or Estimates. Price the lowest for the quality. I 
Fireplaces, EUREKA GRATE WORKS, PEERLESS COLORS FOR MORTAR, : 
Manutactarers of BLACK, BROWN, BUFF, RED ! 
Ash-Traps, PATENT FIREPLACE | LININGS,) 71g, | Brightest and Most Durable Colors Manufactured. 
and Patent ee ™ >> oe kinds, " SEND FOR OIRCULAR. . 
| Iron Mantels, and Importers of Tiles. ortar. SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO., 
Grates, CINCINNATI, OHIO. York Avenue and Callewhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





BURDITT & WILLIAMS, 


20 Dock Square, 


Unequalled Stock of Choice Hardware. 


Specifications figured and orders filled in all Cornell Univer. sity. 



































BOSTON. martnets. OO ee OF 
a ure, 
ee Photo-Mechanical Printing, mechanic gEngineering, [ 
. echanical En ; 
THE:HELICTY Photo-Lithowraphy. he couse tn Asshitetere eattaces tas eorvary I 
: Q PE : Old : a scientific and mathematical studies, the history of the ‘ 
i Photo-Engraving and Zine Etching, )*"ssteous'a'sen her's, drawing and teiening. OR 
] 0 P oF . ‘ © ceived as Ad RS P= my A ery 3 
PRINTING CO il Photo-causti Printing, information, cddress then Te newer giving fall 
|] 211 Tremont St. Bojton sy ithography TREASURER OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHAGA, N. Y. 4 











| Wr THE-MeSTAPPROV ED-PHoTOMECHAVICAL - PHOTO~ , 
| ‘LITHOGRAPHIC -AND-PHOTO-ENGRAVING PROCESSES: Direct Transfer, INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
ion ' 


== Designing, BOSTON, MASS. 


SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO.,|McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY | sea’ iaising int .tenical Sine aol ee 
THOMASTON, CONN. Manufacture those celebrated | 6, Chemistry, Natural History, ete. 
20 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK, Bells and Chimes for COURSE IN ARCHITECTURE 


TO WER CLO CK S. Seu, he. Brigee nd Catalogues | braces, besides the necessary scientific and mathe 


sent matical subjects, the study of architectural history, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


$H = ILLVSTRATIONS-PRODUCED-/ Chromo-Lithography, MASSACHUSETTS ; 












































































and the constant practice of original design. 
Address Students in Architecture are i a two 


H. McSHANE and 00., ee aede course. 


Baltimore, - - - Md. CIs A. WALKER, Prest. J. P. MUNROK, Sec’y. 
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Comets: 


ELEVATORS. 


The best and cheapest Steam Elevator on the 
market. Engine of the Cowdry, four-cylinder, 
type, with our Improved Reverse Valve. Engine 
has constant rotative movement. No dead cen- 
tres ; works at best angle of crank. By our valve 
we control the lowering so it is impossible to have 
car accelerate or run away, having all the advan- 
tages of hydraulics at much less cost. Also, Belt- 
power Machines, fast and safe, and Friction-clutch 
Pulleys for all work. 


D. FRISBIE & CO., 
476 North 5th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





E. BREWER, 
Hydraulic, Steam, Belt, and Hand 
ELEVATORS, For Freight and Passengers. 
267 Federal St., Boston. 149 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Circular, 





Foot Power 


Scroll Saws, etc. 
Latest and most improved 
for the WORKSHOP or 

AMATEUR. 

Sold on Trial, if desired. 
New Catalogue free. 
Seneca Falls Mfg. Co., 

270 Water St., 
SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 








DO NOT SMELL- FADE= 
“OR RAISE THE-GRAIN. 


SAM! CABOT ive. 


) BOSTON 
TERIOR: OR EXTERIOR. 








EMPIRE LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 





CAMBRIDGE WASHER. 
Complete line of Machinery for Institutions. 
Send for our new Illustrated Catalogue for 1885. The 
most complete ever issued. 
{ 1 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 
Salesrooms } 12 Oortlandt St., New York. 


255 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Architectural Periodicals, 


Prices for 1886. 





The London Architect, per } year, . . - $5.25 
British Architect, ° ° e 5.25 
Building News, "= . ° ° 5.75 


A. H. ROFFE & Co., 
11 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


A book of 100 pages. The 

EWSPAPE best book for an advertiser 

to consult, be he experi- 

enced or otherwise. It con- 

RTI SING::\:: lists of newspapers 

and estimates of the cost 

of advertising. The advertiser who wants to spend 

one dollar, finds in it the information he requires, 

while for him who will invest one hundred thousand 

dollars in advertising, a scheme is indicated which 

will meet his ery requirement, or can be made todo 

80 by slight changes easily arrived at by correspond- 

ence. One hundredand fifty-three editions have been 

come. Sent, petes aid, to ony address for 10 cents. 

to GEO. OWELL & Co., NEWSPAPER 

iy RISING. BUREAU, 10 Spruce St. (Printing- 
House Sq.), New York. 








WIRE LATHING, | 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO 
Public Buildings, Private Residences, Mills, Warehouses, 
Stores, and all Mercantile Structures. 


@ IT IS POSITIVELY FIRE-PROOF. 


WIRE LATHING possesses tho foliowing qualities : 
IT 1S NOT COSTLY. 
IT IS EASILY AND CHEAPLY APPLIED. 
PLASTERING ON THE WIRE LATH WILL NOT CRACK. 
THE LATH WILL NOT CORRODE. 


The plastering, when applied, clinches on both sides of the wire, forming a double surface. 

THE WIRE LATHING is extensively used by the United States Government in its Custom House, 
Court House, and Post Office Buildings. 

It is indorsed by the leadivg Insurance Companies, who have applied it to their own fine edifices. 

Full information given on application to the 


CLINTON WIRE CLOTH CoO., Clinton, Mass. 


59 Beekman Street, New York. 137 Lake Street, Chicago. 
SHAFTING, 
PULLEYS, 
HANGERS. 


F. Brown’s Patent Friction-Clutch. 














SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND DISCOUNTS TO 


Ny A & F. BROWN, 43 Park Place. N. Y. 


Welded Chrome Steel and Iron. (5 ply.) 
eta poem FOR SAFES, VAULTS, JAILS, ETC. 


Practically Burglar-proof, cannot be 
Cut, Sawed, or Drilled. 


“ “Chrome Steel Works, Sole Manufact’rs, 
S. H. KOHN, Propr. ©. P. HAUGHIAN, pron BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Reported Ser the American “Architect and Building News. 


New York. Boston, Chicago. Phi! ‘elphia 


(Wholesale Prices.) ina to Buslders and Contract rs.) 








BRICK. — P M. 
Common: Cargo afloat, 





| 
PEGs cc cccccccvevccccnccoccceccees g @ $450 Eastern } | Buil ling Brick | Sq. Hard @ 1000 
POET oc ccccsccscsevcceveccsos cece 700@ 750 ie 00 @7 50 900@ 10 00 “ @ 800 
DE ED cians auwe voeeseed eons 775@ 850 Bay State Hard | | Salmon@ 600 
Up River...ecees seccecececceseccs @ { | Sa. ‘ 8@ 800 
Haverstraw Bay .......6-+qe0e5. @ Demet Com. | Indiana Pressd | Light Stretchers 
- ISG cvcccccccccccces @ 800@ 9 00 16 00 @ 22 00 « 10 00 
SN ccesceesnceseéksanececteees @ 13 00 Domestic Face | St.Louis Fronts Medium “ 
Fronts: | 1900@20 00 @ 2700 @® 11 00 
CHORE, TAODE icc cicsccsccccccces 1200@1300 | Philadelphia ) —_—— Red és 
66 GREK... oc0ce. oc escecercccoces } 1200@1400 | 40 00@45 00 § —_— @ 12 00 
= OOS dnb Weakened ds wetecowevune | 1200@1400 | Phila. mould ) | a Dark — 
Chicago pressed............eeecees } | 50 00 @ 80 00 § 2200 @ 2900 @ 14 00 
Chicago Moulded.............+.++ | 65 00 @ 350 00 | Pressed 
DIE ccadccsscescsccccesocese 37 90 @ 4100 @ 5000 00 @ 24.00 
Glens Falls — white.............. | 30 00 @ 35 00 Glens Falls } —--- Best Paving 
Philadelphia...........-00+0 © «es | 2440 @ 25 00 25 00 @ 26 00 § @ 4500 fe 15 00 
WR ccoccceccccce cvccecseescce | 2400 @ 25 00 38 00 @ Second « 
Milwaukee. ......ccocscccceecceces | Glens Falls 25 00 @ @ 12 00 
Meulded: Mould. 60 00 @ 100 00 ? Thira ” 
Clark’ s Glens Falls — Red.. .-... | 2 00 @ 27 00 30 00 @ 35 00 30 @ @110 
— White...... | 30 00@ 3500 | 3500@ 4000 | 35 @ , 
White “ MOId,.. oe eecee-eeee | 45 00@ 60600 | 4500@6000 | 5500@ 6500 
Enamelled: /mp. | 
Enamelled (edge.)........++.++++ | 8500 @10000 | @ @ 100 00 {@ 6 
Enamelled (edge and end)........ | 9000 @11500 | @ @ 1200) | Dom. @ as 
CEMENT, LIME, etc.—(® cask.) | - 
Kosendale Cement...... ....... ; 120@ 125 | @ 150 Not Sold. 115@ 150 
Utica, Akron, Buffalo, Louisville, | | 105@ 130|\B Shoobridge 
I Sn ohoncceacccnedcense | Not sold. Not sold. 100@ 125 a" a > 
Portland, English aay Ss asecaleiabts | 250@ 310 @ 300 3 23@ 3 40 85 @ 
(K. B.&S.)...| 275@ 310 $25 @ 350 8 @ 3 
“ “ jot hd, betes 250@ 280 315@ 335 285 @ 9 
“ “ (White's) ° | 265@ 300 . 315 @ 335 275 @ 3 
66 French (Lafarge)..... 350@ 450 | Not sold. 375@ 425| H 100r 
“ German (Alsen).......| 250@ 300 | 300@ 350 315@ 335 65 @ ) 
sd “ (Fewer)....... | 245@ 270 8315@ 335 315@ 335 5 @ 300 
- - (Vorwohler)...| 250@ 325 | 300@ 325 Josson 
0 7 (Lagerdofer),. 22@ 255 | Not sold. 300 @ 825 265 @ 
- * (Dyckerhoff)..| 275@ 315 300@ 350 325@ 360 S@ 3 
- - (Hanover). a 250@ 300 Not Sold 85 a 
- American (Saylor’ 8).. |} 215@ 230 215@ 250 275 @ 300 250 @ 7 
PN ivcckces ov-ccacnessvcasesece | 275@ 300 @ 320 275 @ 325 300 @ Bo) 
Keene’s COATSO....+.....+e000-00 | 500@ 650 @ 750 700@ 750 6 50 @ 00 
“ CUTTING 5c cc cccccccccce | 875 @ 1100 @ 1150 11 00 @ 12 00 1150 @ 1200 
Lim 
Lime OE Tell. ccccccccescscccces | @ 500 Not sold. Ww +r Lin 
Hydraulic Lime.............e00. @ 14 @ 145 Pp bush 
Chicago Lime in bulk............ 60 @ 65 j w hi te Mash 
WOON occ cccccccccccccecs 75 @ 85 ( 125@ 150 
Rockland and Rockport, (Com.), @ 100 @ 115 Not sold. 100@ 100 
Rockland and Rockport, finish.. “f @ 120 @ 120 Not sold. 
State, com. cargo rates (nom. — @ Not sold. Not sold, Not soid 
State, finishing PE @ 110 Not sold Not sold. Not sold 
Plaster of Paris (calcined.)...... @ 123 165@ 190 @ 175 125@ 225 
FE cnc cece cccccces @ 145 @ 225 @ 175 L175@ 2*0 
Hair (Cattle) P bush.............. | 2@ 2% @ 30 0@ 25 2@ 30 
_ eS. | 0@ 35 @ 30 5@ 40 0 @ 35 
De IG soos iccicccsocevesess 100@ 125 : 100@ 175 100@ 125 @ 150 
STONE. (® cubic foot, rough.) 
Granite : (Maine) @ & 5@ € 
Limestone 
Bs as ce cccesccccccccecessess 100 | 9% @ 100 0a | 80@ 90 
7 eS sakaka tienes & } Ba 55/ 
ae “a See cecccccccccecccocs 7 } 3@ 60 
Serpentine... ........scceeeeeeee 80 @ 90 450 P Perch 
(Continued om page vi-) ' 
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WNT Are always happening 
ACGCIDE po eon « 
“Don’t Travel Much” as well as to those who do. The quietest 
Professional and Business Men are as liable as any others to the 
Thousand Hazards of Life, at home or abroad. 
INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS 
OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
Which pays $3,000 a day to Accident Claimants. Costs but $5 per Year for $1,000 Insur- 
ance, with 85 Weekly Indemnity, to Professional and Business Men. Larger Sums at 


proportionate rates. No extra charge for European Travel and Residence. 
Also issues best Life and Endowment Policies. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, Pres. RODNEY DENNIS, Sec. JOHN E. MORRIS, Asst. Sec. 


/ Worthington Steam Pumps. 


Patterns specially adapted to 


HOUSE TANK SERVICE 
And Hydraulic Elevators. 


ABSOLUTELY NOISELESS. 


HENRY R. WORTHINGTON - New York. 


s BOSTON, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, CINCINNATI, 
CLEVELAND SAN ‘FRANCISCO, PITTSBURGH, 















BUILDING MATERIALS, New York. Boston. Chicago. Philadelphia, 




























F. W. DEVOE & 60. 


(Established 1852.) 


Fulton St., cor. William, New York. 


Pure Ready - Mixed Paints 


We desire to call attention of con- 
sumers to the fact that we guarantee 
our ready-mixed paints to be made 
only of pure linseed oil and the most 
permanent pigments. They are not 
- Chemical,” “ Rubber,” “‘ Patent,”’ or 
“‘Fire-proof.” We use no secret or 
patent method in manufaciuring them 
by which benzine and water are made 
to serve the purpose of pure linseed-oil, 


Sample cards, containing fifty de- 
sirable shades sent on application, 


FINE VARNISHES. 
Hard Oil-Finish & Wood-Stains. 





lilustrated Catalogue of Engineers’ and Arch- 
itects’ Supplies, 250 pages, 700 Illus- 
trations, on request. 





White-Lead Colors in Oil and Japan. 


COFFIN, DEVOE & CO., 


No. 176 Randolph St., 
CHICACO. 


THE MOSAIC TILE CO., 


Patentees and Manufacturers of 


Plain and Figured Tiles. 


More durable than any Tiles known for floors in 
Halls, Churches, Hotels, Public Buildings, Private 
Residences, ete, 


Office, 15 Platt St., branch office, 56 Worth St., 
(room 53,) New York. Works, Brooklyn, N, Y, 


The Temporary Binder 


Provided by us will keep your copies of the American 
Architect in PERFECTLY uninjured condition. 
Price $1.25, post paid 











Peating Apparatus. 


J. REYNOLDS & SON, 


FURNACE = MANUFACTURERS. 


Kxitcheners, Grates, etc. 
Send for Catalogue. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 









OW TO HEAT & VENTILATE THEM, 


New Edition of 96 pages, s, with additional | 
matter, and illustrations of 45 of the finest 








residences in the country. A complete | 
Manual on the subject of Sanitary Heating 
and Ventilating, besides giving valuable 
suggestions to thos who are building or 





g ahome. The book w exceed- ™ 
ingly artistic, and will be mailed free on receipt of 6 cents in stamps 


MV'TH & ANTHONY STOVE CO,. Boston, Mas 





W. H. HARRISON & BRO., 


Manufacturers, 
PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 


a GRATES 


AND FIREPLACES 
A SPECIALTY. 
Also. Furnaces and Ranges. 
Send for Mustrated Catalogue. 1435 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 








GORTON’S 


L Latest Improved 


| HOUSE-HEATING 
Steam 
Generator 


Wrought-Iron Tubular an 
Sectional. 

Send for Catalogue and 
Price-list, giving ull de- 
scription of latest Improved 
Side-Feed Boilers. 


THE GORTON BOILER MFG, CO., [Limited.) 








Foundation : (Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 
EER. 0.020 ccsccceses 90406000 008eee }] 500 Pton | 2@ 2 145@ 2h 
BROER 000 cvcccccccccesccccesocnce seoese @ 460 P perch | 8 50 ® cord. | Campepee 
SED Sikiceseséasiceen bukbous Snahh 12 @ 150| 8 50@ | 5@ 250 

tenth 30@ 500 | 40@ 175 %@ 100/1inth.10@ 19 
PIMOS 2... ccccccsccsece cone ccecencccese 50@ 600) 75 50@ 100 37 45 

Sandstone, ——e | 4 
Longmeadow ........--0+sseeeees eoeees @ 80) 75@ 85) | 305@115 

PE Dscnsbocaesewovesnseoseeessess @ 9) 8@ | { @ 
Brown (Connecticut). 1 00 a ‘: 7 + i a W 105 @ 135 
Amherst) =—s «e+ ee ees oe 90 95 } 

Berea QDIaIO 2. cc cccccccccccccccscccs ” ¢ 100 | 80 90 | 5@ 55 80 @ 1 00 
Berlin J}  — sevccccecsecccees eee 75@ 1 00 80 90 55 @ 65 
Belleville..........-+. seeeeeeees ° 80 125 125 135 = 110@140 
| Brunswick and Nova Scotia. ° p 100 75 e 1= = 100 @ 110 
 phaaekehbeoschabansaraswhaseens 115@ 1650 

Marble (@® cu. 71) — - = 
Lee, MASS. .....---eescececee-ceee escees 7 175@ 2 50 Not sold. | 2”@ 2 50 
Rutland, WIGS... .0.cccccccccccseccssces { 300 350 6 00 2 25 2 50 
Sutherland Falls...........0---+0ee000 | 200 350 6 00 1 70 3 00 
Glens Falls, black....... eS Sees | 200 3 00 Not og - 4 $ 4-4 

PTTTTIT TTT 50 60 2 BO 75 
~~ » Mee-weined. ean a Ee KE 300@ 350| Not sold. @ 500 
Tennessee, red ie ekeabn ethno hovepenep 1 25 2 50 400 400@ 600 
Knoxville.......-..-+ sees 85 Ww : 400 3 00 @ 400 
Ponnsyivania, DIMC. . 00-0 eererececcceee Not sold. 2400 3.00 
SETTER nc ncsncorstonsccesece ae 150@ 200! 350@ 600 225@ 300 
; Roo square). pepe : 
or, ee | 700@ 800 450@ 700' 625@ 810 500@ 700 
“ “ anfading............. 575 @ 575 500@ 700 
ms pomue WTI 700 B+ 1500 @ +4 —$ i600 G i100 
“ Diack, Lehigh. ceed Bt wivuw 720@ 760 3 00 
“ “ Chapmans............ — — | 7 @ § 
“ Sees lack, Monson, Me. 5 ma 800; 550@8 00 60@ 850 5 35 
Tiles, Am............ eee cer oe Not sold, 27 00 
N. Poach, Bottom, warranted unfading | @ 700 
PAINTS. (In oil, P 1b.) ——— . | : = 
way ae 4a cob ns) aeeeesheeseneee ts 4g | 7@ 1h 64 @ i g 7 
saad ta . Ff cccnce seveseccesccesce ( & 7 @ 7 
BANNIIIN, axlcaphatroaniaseoce: : 6a 6 he 6 ei 
% Vometian.......sccececeeee cocces 6 108 | 7 @ 12 13 G@ 2 dry Eng. @ 13 
Vermilion... ...02. scescesccee ° 65 70 | 55 e 60 dry | 55 60 Eng. o 18 

Red Indian, Eng.......... «+++ besmiee 12 20 12 20 12 20 anit @ 9 

Yellow Ochre. .........cceseeeccceceeccs 6 15 7 @ 12 3 5 dryAm. @ 13 
$6 CHFOME... .. .orveccccccccccescs 12 20 18 @ 25 15 4 25 @ 20 
Green (chrome). 8 13 8@ 2 10 20 @ 2 

Green, Paris, .-.- “* 25 40 S@ 0 | 8B @ 3% " @ 2 
Black, lamp, .. «--.+«+-+eeeeeeees oecce 15 5 15 4 5 | 8 @ 30 @ 16 
Blue, ultramarine........--++-00+e+00+ 12 18 | 18 30 | 2 @ 35 | @ 2 
Oil, linseed, gem), snevesabenuseese } 2 433@ 44 | ~ 4 S @ 4 @ 5 

“ $6 DOBNOG... woe cceccccces 464 | 47 | 53 5 @ 8g 
as gees sp gbee Deanne she seereuen se | 404 @ 414 ‘ 53 ‘ 4 | ~ 4 , 45 @ 40 

Varnish, coach...... pecesccetcccece ca 50 S @2 ‘ 
Bellas... 2000 ccccosccccescee coves aa @ | 250 300 | 825 400 | @2 90 
Putty... .. cee cceccccececeeeeecccecesees 2 3 2 4 02 @ 02} @ 2 
Whiting............+. 005626 Leswas a 50 65 | 1 um | 1 @ 2 1 
Paris white, (Eng.,) ....--++++.++++ q 2 3 2 3 | 2 23 | 14 
Litharge, AM.........ceereeeeseene . 6h 7 | 6} @ 6} D7 
Sienna (burnt)...... qn00s 8008 ccncsce eee 1 174 | 14@ 20 4 16 @ 16 

B cvescoc--covccecces cosces ll 1 | “@ 20 2 @ Ww > 14 

BARDWARE k) =——— | 
Nails: (Per Cask. ; 3 } —- 
Spikes, (wrought.) ....0.+seeeeeeeseeeee @ 4 = sii | 350 @ -_ per keg @ 2 - 
10d. COMMOD. 0.22.64 ce eeee wees cesees @ 235 | @ 2 60 | @2° | asa 
Shingle. .........esceeesceeee cooreeeee 2 eas « = @: Ang @ A 
Lath seetes | @ @ 52! 

(Finishing nails according to size. ) Siteed | aati 1 50 pertbhlli@ 4 
(For casing nails add T5c. per keg.)...... | | Add 1 00 pr cask 

Butts : 4""x 4"...... # saws pairs. peas | 10. = @ 3 20 | 6 @ 10 @116 
oe padnenne aaron ens @ 150 | @ 175| Not sold. 175@ 200 
sore, eee ane reeseaehick @ 150 | ) 250) 200@ 375 175 @200 
Acorn, Boston finish ....(@pair.)...... > «665 > N Rg @ : 4 
Bronte motal..........scessccccecseess 190 plain 225, 200@ : @ : 
Brass (for cupboards). ................- 10 | @ 10 € 2 | @1 - 
Ebony ......-----s-eeeeeeeeees Mbicrnitlinin B | - D 35 
Apple wood... .....-.--ssecseecssesenes 37 @ 100 

Knobs: (p Set.) — — i = 

imeral, BESS... ccccccccccccccrcccscces 8 @ 10 8@ 10 @ 08 
a ee ere g 50 | @ 6@ 80 | Not sold. 
Hemacite .......... z¢ Not sold | @ | 31 o 40 23 @ 50 

IID. 1.3. conlmuacquddibdbatoanithths @ 30 @ 12 2B@ _ 30 | @ 30 
agitated Not sold 75| Not sold. | 175 @200 
Glass, sllweredl .......20cccccccc sens seccce vot sold me @ 150 | ~@ 1 50 1% 3200 
Bronze metal. . ..o.....sccccccccescesees 1008 2 00 | se 2.00 ia +4 2 4 
To. 566 enbsbeesusenes eseeeseene 2 | ) | F 

Solder | 1600@ 1700 1300 @15% 22 @ % 

— . Sin Si a 
[Beams above 12” — pbnhe sens wasn se g 3 & 3 | é é | {2 2} @2} 
Channel-Beams up to 12”.... 3 3 4 | 

(Continued on page vii.) i i 
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. Heating Apparatus. 
'g 


The GOODWIN GAS STOVE & METER CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

The Sun Dial Gas Cooking and Heating Stoves. 
The most economical in use. 
Over 50 ditferent kinds. Suit- 
able for Families, Hotels, Res- 
taurants and Public Institu- 
tions. Laundry, Hatters’ and 
Tailors’ Heaters. Hot-Plates, 
Warming-Closets for Pan- 
tries. Hot-Water Generators, 
, ote., etc. 


THE H. B. SMITH CO., 


The Union Steam and Water 


HEATING APPARATUS, 


Bor Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


Also Manufacturers of 
Reed's Radiators, 
Mill’s Safety Sectional Boilers, 


Gold’s Indirect Pin Radiators, etc. 
~ Office and Warerooms, 137 Centre St., New York. 


Improved 
Cast-Iron 


1012-1016 Filbert Street, 
Philadelphia. 








Foundry, Westfield, Mass. 


STEAM WARMING. 


142 Chambers Street, New York. 
126 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 








































s. Waldo Bros., Agts., 88 Water St., Boston, Mass. 
h- BATES & JOHNSON, 
114 LEONARD STREET, = = = = 7 NEW YORK. 
n 2 59 West Water Street, Syracuse. 310 Broadway, Albany. 
n. ‘@) i ey House Warming a Specialty. Estimates F‘urnished on Application, 
OF ¢ = 
5 2= PIPE-COVERING. 
Es “ This covering is made entirely of Asbestos, and can not 
My ul < 7= a Affected infuriously by heat or dampness, nor can it 
on : »* o = = Asbestos Building-Felt, Fire-Proof Cements, &c. 
i a [= THE CHALMERS-SPENCE CoO., 
i ul 2 
I 2 = x 419-421 E. 8th Street - - NEW YORE. 
i = = 
5. * 2 ‘= 
© 
: Es °. ST. LOUIS 
i, 3 < 2 a> s ° : 
eB Ee 3 Heat d Ventilating C 
a ee :2|Steam Heating and Ventilating Co., 
& ‘ 
| ” 3 nt 
Y > = CONTRACTORS FOR 
5 oS pS 
= le a 
Z a a 
“1 Stores, Residences, Churches, and all Public 





Buildings. Plans, Specifications and 
Estimates furnished. 





SHIELDS & BROWN, 


78 & 80 Lake Street, = Chicago, Ill. 
MANUFACTURERS AND SOLE Proprietors o. 


BRADLEY Ss 
PONE Late, 


No. 621 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 



























































a BUILDING MATERIALS, New York, Boston. Chicago. Philadelphia. 
F Bo S p LUMBER. — | (Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 
Boards: (Ordinary . + } 
OR OILERS AND OTEAM PIPES, | Pore ist quality, Clear......0++-se00+. 6500@ 7500) 5000@ 6000) 4600@ 4800) 5500@ 60.0 
Reduces Condensation of Steam. - = quality .... peeneseseeces 55 00 @ 60 00 42 00 @ 48 00 44 00 @ 46 00 | 40 00 @ 50 50 
' : > - QUALICY 2. .crcccccccccccccccecs 18 00 @ 22 00 | 35 00 @ 40 00 43 00 @ 45 00 15 00 @ 30 00 
3 rOR GAs AWD we PIPES. Spruce....... @ 25 00 | 13 90 15 00 Not sold. | @ 3500 
Prevents Sweating and Freezing. aE cbackupecoeteneciesnss ea.17T@ 18| 1200@ 1300 10 00 14 00 
The best Non-Conductor of Heat and Cold in the World. | Yellow vine..............seeeeeeeeeees | 20@ 40] 2500@ 4000 @ 2 00| 2000 @ 5000 
Send for illustrated descriptive Circular, and name this paper. CYPTOS? . ccc cccccccvccvccccccces. coves @ 32 00 40 00 | 40 00 @ 45 00 
132 Cedar Street, New York. Clapboa. ds: | 
— Ube cain aeseconieseues @ seens | 2000 @ 35 00 
SPPUCO... ...ceecscecccccecseccccecccees 23 00 @ 35 00 Not sold. | Not Sold. 
; Framing Timber : 
is EGISTERS MADE TO UE Te NE vi cvivenskas xadenneeveveccen se » 00 @ 1700} 2800 @ 32 50 
4 4) WE CPRC me OTONS Saree Jot sold. 20 00 @ 2250 
| 5 FR OM THE SPECIAL DESIGNS Hemlock 1050 @ 1550| 1250 @ 1350 
.: OF ARCHITECTS. cc inccsndapaincivasdbetenen | 2600 @ 28 00 
| Manufacturers of Warm-Air Registers, Ver- a DR eek sg i enh anna daw aie @ 175@ @ 300 
tilators, Ornamental Screens, Etc. cc iiviscksesnte De cinahcnnceetix' | 225@ 245| 225@ 250 Not sold. | @ 2% 
Shingles: —— | — 
5. The Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co., Pine, shaved.......+.-+++ 0 @ 600| @ | Not sold, | 
_ 64 Union STREET 83 BsexmMAN STREET, zine agony Aly we 500 | 1 - Hd hy Fi ball 
’ tas Vnahe Spruce, sawed. ° 50@ 2 00 } 150@ 20 Ps 10 | 
Boston, Mass. New : PN sivcwres vbeseeve 40@ 160} 375@ 450; 550@ 800 So" $10 @ 2 
CG ME cideesdsccaes @ e Not sold. @ 2 
Cedar, sawed....... ..... @ | 200@ 400) 2 25 2 35 | ra 5 50@ 14 
' ’ Cypress. Split....7x24. “ ....ccee. | 1800@ 2000} 550@ 600 400@ 450} 1300@ 2000 
; a ¥ : AN +§$ Miscellaneous : —— | — — | 
\ PUD ececcccccesccscs BBivccsscoscseces 44@ 54 | Piles 6c. p ft. | Not sold. 
Nueva Fence pickets, Spruce...............5+ 840@ 1000 10 00 @ 18 00 se @ ch 00 12 00 @ 14 00 
q Jed ts, 9 ft. (sq. T8.).c-eee ee 25 « 35 @ 21 0 70@ 125 
| ‘ Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and all other eer ony vie . fk _— OTE @ 25 g 35 | Not sold. 28 ¢ 38 
Slate and Soapstone work on hand or made to order, Finishing Woods: P M. (Pyrat Qual, iniitiomiecmmcenetlta af an = 
JOSEPH S. MILLER & BrorTHeER, 1210 Ridge Avenue. yy eller ne aE [ Kiln-dried.) @ 55 00 3800@ 4800/ 35 00 @ 40 00 35 00 50 00 
Philadelphia, Pa. Successor to Wilson & Miller. MIN 5G. 2 Fou ae votes seeewnseaitess 80 00 @12000| 6000 @ 10000; 8000 g 10000} 75 ot 120 00 
: Send for Illustrated Price-List. Ni AAk pinuiwasctnstcctersnneres @ 5500} 3806@ 5000) 4500@ 5000| 4000@ 5000 
Butternut : 40 00 @ 60 00 60 00 7000; SO00@ 6000 6750@ 7500 
iT , Mahogany, Baywood [Mexican]........ | @180 00 | 150 90 @ 160 00 150 00 @ 180 00 | 156 00 @ 250 00 
§ THE FLORIDA ‘ St. Domingo. karen @350 00 | 12090 @ 350 00 | 25000 @ 300 00} 200 00 @ 300 00 
=i : Bie csi vievcaxess 45 00 @ 50 00 15.00 @ 60 00 | $0 00@ 3500| 21 50 @ 55 00 
H 8 OUR, FOR so cccccnecs @ 7000 50 00 | @ 4000 35 00 45 09 
House - Heating Boiler.) °° vhie: bebe os @ 7000| 8000@ 5500| 3500@ 4000! 4050@ 5000 
and q : “ quartered ......... Bvknckeedeatoon @ 90 00 e5 0 @ 7000; 4500@ 5000! 5750@ 6750 
= : (Catchpole’s Improved.) Sycamore quartered 50 00 65 4 2 4 = 00| 5750@ 6750 
. Pine, clear...... SGceuduerrccecoataséacs 65 00 @ 70 00 30 00 65 00 » 6500 
The cheapest and most economical Low-pressure Redwood Dcpetenih babeahen eovw ceeds: MAl 60 00 @ 7000! 60 00 @ 7000| 5600@ 6500| 7250@ 15.00 
ed.) Steam Beiler in use. Illustrated Catalogue free. | Rosewood............ ar @ 6 7 
Walnut, DEMO. ccccccccee cvcccseccccce 125 00 @150 00 85 00 @ 120 00 80 00 @ 100 00 90 00 @ 200 00 
The FLORIDA BOILER WORKS, Geneva, N.Y, | Whitewood 0.0.00 eee eeee ce nees 45 0 @ £000| 3800@ 4500) 3000@ 3500) 2500@ 4500 
’ ’ Yellow pine......... eM Ri TTR . 4500} 4000@ 4500} 3000@ 3500| 3750@ 4500 
Gumwood, best red...........0s Sececces 3000 @ 3500 
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GLOBE VENTILATORS & CHIMNEY CAPS, / 


Public and Private Buildings and Railroad Cars Perfectly Ventilated. 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS CURED! 
STATIONARY, ORNAMENTAL, NOISELESS, i -PROOF, 
DURABLE, SIMPLE, and CHEAP 


Send for Price-List. Working Model sent on on pepeiet hy hy cents, to pay neat, Manufactured 
er sale 


CLOBE VENTI LATOR | co. 
Office: 203 River Street, Troy, N 

Wholesale Agents for Albany and Meee Hor & Co., Nos. .d and 27 Green St., pang, 

Wholesale Agents for New York Cit; vieinity, Grorer H. Moseman, 28 Cliff St ew York City. 

Wholesale Agents for ae ee ag ond vicinity, Mexounant & Co., 525 Arch 8t., Phi 

Wholesale Agents for Nebraska, Idaho, ‘Montana, an young, Mitton Rooers & Son, ‘Oraaha, Neb. 

Wholesale Agents for Milwaukee & Vicinity, Ruypiz, S8rznox & Co., 89 West Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Wholesale Agents for Boston, Mass., and ¥ cinity, Cuas. M. BRoMwicR, 618 Broadway, ‘Bouth Boston. 

Wholesale Agents for Chicago, Ill., San ARGENT, GREENLEAF & BRooxks, 43 and 45 Franklin St. 

Wholesale Agents for Louisville, Ky., Groner L. Surru, 167 First St., Louisville, Ky. 

Wholesale Agents for Canada, HvueHes & STEPHENSON, 745 Craig 8t. , Montreal, Cai 

Wholesale Agents for 8t, Louis and vicinity, N. O. Netson & Co., Eighth and ac Charles Sta. 

Wholesale Agents for Ogden, Utah, and vicinity, D. D. Jor: Main St., Ogden, Utah. 

Wholesale Agents for ~~ wf ond vicinity, E. H. Coox & Co.. (L imited) 31 Mill St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Wholesale Agents fer Minnesota, WIL8On & Rooers, 24 East Third 8t., taul, Minn. Wholesale Agents for Cincinnati and Vicinity, H. McCouium & Co., 262 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 

w holesale Agents for Baltimore, Md., Lrox, Conxuum & Co., 27 and 29 Light Street, Baltimore, Md. 

Wholesale Agents for Detroit, Mich., and vicinity, Dry- Dock Sheet-Metal Works, cor. Orleans and Franklin Sts., Detroit, Mich. 


ARCHITECTS Sy soa | Le | RT CT 


You will soon be very busy writing Specifications that will include by 


ii 


PAT'D D FEB.29! AND 
MAY 911875. 








provision for heating. »We invite your scrutinous investigationjof 


THE NOVELTY HOT-AIR FURNACE 

for that purpose. It has been in use thirteen years, set by all grades 
of workmen, giving much more than general satisfaction. You are 
often forced by circumstances to locate the Heat and Flues against 
your judgment. Then a first-class and powerful Furnace is abso- 
lutely essential. The “* Novelty” is no ordinary candidate for your 
favor under such circumstances. It exposes an immensefradiating 
surface by its peculiar and excellent arrangement, enabling it to 
supply constantly a 


LARGE VOLUME OF PURE WARM AIR. 


pet CULT het) 
BY THE STAR FOUNDRY CHIMNEY CAP 
MASON REGULATOR CO., 40 Cortlandt Street, New. York. 











CHAS. B. KLINE, 


Manufacturer of 


ARTISTIC SLATE 


MANTELS 









This, of course, is the primary requisite, but the “ Novelty ” is also 
constructed on the principles of science and broad common sense, GRATES 420 North 3d _ Street, 
endowing it with lasting power under the public’s test, that are of AND PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

UNEQUALLED DURABILITY. TILES Builders’ Design Book oa 
s . plc on, 

The Common Sense has also provided every convenience for easy APE 
management and perfect control, so that servants run them success- 
fully, affording the owner much satisfaction and comfort by devel- F . 
oping in full their 4 ASkplights. 

IMMENSE HEATING POWER. e psoas 

This is the season to see them in use. Note the results and make " 
comparison. We will be glad to send you a Descriptive Pamphlet 
containing references. 


ABRAM COX STOVE CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
144 North Second St., 25 Washington St., 
PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 








Warranted absolutely Storm, Weather, Fire 
and Condensation Proof, Free from 
— 


os Leakage from any source. 
mam Skylights and Glass furnished and put up 
— by us in any part of the country. 
5 Ventilators and Chimney Caps or Smokey Chimneys, 


In the World is the Montross Patent CORRUGATED IRON ROOFING AND SIDING. 


GARRY PATENT IRON ROOFING AND IRON 
SHINGLES, 
Galvanized Iron Cornices, Window Caps, Copper 


Cheap, Durable, Handsome, Fireproof. Gntters and Conductors. 










Absolutely Water-tight. E. VAN NOORDEN & CO., 
Proof against Storms, Snow and Ice. 389 HARRISON AVE., - - BOSTON 
Can be put on by anybody. 
THE BROOKLYN 


Adapted for all classes of Buildings. 


Send for Circulars and Price Lists, free. | METALLIC SKYLIGHT WORKS. 














JOHN SETON, Wont Sonne 


te Sendfor new illustrated catalogue and price-lis. 


Pardessus’ Exhaust Ventilating Sky _ 
C= 


= 


ee 











-Saw ‘Setter. 





Band-Saw Filer. 





W | 
= a z 2 
= = 2 
FOR PLANING-MILLS, SASH, fs -_ 
DOOR, AND BLIND FACTORIES, 5 : = 8 
CABINET AND CARRIAGE MAKERS. 4 4 2 
DOME EXHAUST VENTILATOR CAP. 


Send for Catalogue. Post Band-Saw.~ 


GOODELL & WATERS, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
. BICKELHOUPT’S 
. METALLIO SKYLIGHTS. 
NO INFRINGEMENT 
: on any other. 
g 4 Are the Cheapest and Best. 
PENT Manufactured by 


Natural Heat only re- 
lied upon, no foul Air, 
no Smoky Chimney 
with these caps in 
use. Cheap and mos 
effective. 

DOUBLE PASSAGE, QUICK 
FIRE REACH, AND PRAC- 
TICAL FIRE-ESCAPE, 
Absolute safety to occupants of lofty 
buildings, in rescuing Invalias, the 
feeble and timid, as well as the able, 

without harm. 

No danger from smoke, flame, ice, 
freezing or exposure. 

A Descriptive Illustrated Pam- 
phiet of each of the above sent at 
request. 


S. J. Pardessus, Patentee 
to and 12 COLLEGE PLACE, 
Bet. Barclay & Park Place, @ 











BICKELHOUPT BROTHERS, 


218 ot 37th 8 e 
~ toeeR New York 
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What the Press says of Ticknor & Company's New Volumes. 


When Doctors Disagree! 





MARGARET KENT. 


The Nation says: 
“The story of ‘Margaret Kent’ is neither a new nor a pleasant 
one. , . » One remembers that — 
“ Not failure, but low aim is crime,” 


But The Literary World says: 

“The author is at work with aims and impulses that are lofty. 
The book is uplifting. . . . It is lifelike. It is vivid, real; and to be 
real is more than to be realistic. It is admirably written, interesting, 
strong, impressive, helpful.” 

And The Critic says: 


“Tt is a dainty story, full of grace and tenderness and color. .. . 
We feel her bewitching beauty to our finger-tips.” 


The New-York Tribune says: 


“The writer exhibits no particular theory of conduct, and her per- 
sonages have no distinct traits of character.” 


But the Buffalo Courier praises 

“ Margaret's intense personality. The reader is fascinated by her, 
feels with her in her joy, throbs with her in her grief, and follows her 
with baited breath through the cruel fire of her life’s crucible. Her 
character is developed with masterly skill and profound psychological 
insight.” 

The Hartford Courant says: 

“The story is neither very good in itself, nor very well told. The 
author must try again if he would succeed.” 


But the Boston Journal says : 

“ With the skill of an experienced writer the author uses the bric-a- 
brace of society only as a background of the really wonderful charac- 
ter sketch of ‘ Margaret Kent.’ . . . The novel is thrilling with strong, 
healthy feeling, unusually marked with spontaneity and naturalness.” 

And Lin1An WuirtING says, in the Boston Traveller : 

“Not to know ‘ Margaret Kent’ is to argue one’s-self unknown. 
Messrs. Ticknor & Co. have never published a novel that made so 
electric a success as this.” 

And the Christian Register says: 

“* Margaret Kent’ is so beautiful that one dreams of her after only 
reading about her. Margaret is the loadstone of the book, and few 
novelties of recent days have drawn a purer ideal.” 

And the Boston Advertiser says: 

“In the story of ‘ Margaret Kent’ we have that rare thing in cur- 
rent literature, a really good novel. . . . Aside from the other merits 
which we have noted, this novel is to be praised for its artistic earn- 
estness and sincerity.” 

And The Beacon says : 

“The Story of ‘ Margaret Kent’ is a book worth reading ; it is 
worth more than that — it is worth studying, remembering, and learn- 
ing from.” 

And the Transcript says : 

“ There is in the social setting a human life, deep and stirring, beau- 
tiful and real, which holds our interest, sympathy and admiration.” 

And the Chicago Inter Ocean says: 

“Tn its brilliancy of touch, vivid delineation of character and real- 


istic truth. The Story of ‘Margaret Kent’ is one of the greatest nov- 
els of the day.” 


MORAL: 
Buy the book, and judge for yourself. 
EPILOGUE: 
THE NET RESULTS. — Third Edition Ready. Fourth Edition 


Printing. 





“ | admirable group of terse, strong, and practical discourses on 
the religion of the home, the office, the work-shop, and the 
field. It tells how, amid the cares and annoyances of this 
work-a-day world, one may grow towards a noble and peace- 
ful life. It will be an invaluable companion, and an indis- 
pensable guide, philosopher, and friend for thousands. The 
eminent success of James Freeman Clarke in work of this 
high class is shown by the great popularity of his‘ Self-Cul- 
ture,’ which is now in its eleventh edition.” 


EVERY-DAY RELIGION. ByJames Freeman CiarkeE, 
D. D. 1ivol. 12mo. Uniform with “ SelfCulture.” $1.50. 





a is is a collection of short quotations arranged by topics, such as 
ability, absence, abstinence, absurdity, abundance, abuse, 
and the rest of the alphabet. The authors include F. E. 
Abbott, J. 8. C. Abbott, Abd-el-Kader, Abercrombie, Aber- 
nethy, Abulfazzi, and a whole regiment of others. The 
quotations are usually confined to one sentence each, and 
cover a wondrous multitude of subjects. Indeed, Mr. Ballou’s 
taste is thoroughly catholic, his sympathy wide as the world, 

and his judgment good. The friends of quotations will find 
these “ Ed,e-Tools” inexhaustible, yet well arranged, and 
highly convenient for reference. The book is a literary 
treasure, and will surely hold its own for years to come.” — 


The Beacon. 
EDGE-TOOLS OF SPEECH. By Marvurrin M. Bat- 
Lov. lvol. 8vo. $3.50. 


Indispensable to Lawyers, Clergymen, Writers, and Professional Peo- 
ple Generally. 





ay WORK of exceptional interest, containing fifteen of the lec- 
tures concerning Goethe which were read at the Concord 
School cf Philosophy last summer. Prof. Hewett furnishes 
an account of the newly-discovered Goethe manuscripts for 
the introduction to the volume. Among the writers are Drs. 
Bartol and Hedge, Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Cheney, Mrs. Sherman, 
of Chicago, Mr. Soldan, of St. Louis, Mr. Snider, of Cincin- 
nati, Mr. Partridge, of Brooklyn, N. Y., Mr. Davidson, of 
New Jersey, Prof. White, of Ithaca, N. Y., and Messrs. 
Emery, Harris, and Sanborn, of Concord, the last named 

the editor.” — Traveller. 


THE CONGORD LECTURERS: 


THE LIFE AND GENIUS OF GOETHE. The 
Lecturers at the Concord School of Philosophy for 1885. Edi- 
ted by F. B. Sansorn, and W. T. Harris. 1 vol. 12mo. 


With 2 portraits. $2.00, 





rT; 1 ao new novel entitled “ Two College Girls” is one that will 
undoubtedly receive great attention, from the fact that it 
has a value wholly aside from the usual literary value of fic- 
tion. It marks am era in American literary art, for this 
reason, that it deals with the new conditions of the life of 
American girls. It is astounding that our novelists do not, 
as a class, begin to recognize the picturesque possibilities of 
the new kind of heroine — of the college-bred young woman, 
and the girl who plots, and plans, and longs for the higher 
education; of the girl whose parents deny themselves all 
possible expenditure that she may go to Wellesley or to 
Smith; of the maturer student, who earns a modest sum by 
teaching or by writing, and gives herself a season of study 
at the Annex. Now, in all this new life of the higher edu- 
cation, and of the entrance on professional careers — on 
medicine, journalism, science, or the artistic or literary life 
—in all this new world in which the girl of to-day lives, 
there is a fresh field for romance. There is a scope and 
possibility that offer all the elements of that great American 
novel for which we wait. And still our fiction writers go 
on giving us Lily Coreys, and Irene Laphams, and fair bar- 
barians. The author of “ Two College Girls’’ has entered 
upon this new field for imaginative writing, and the suggest- 
ive style of the work will be found most stimulating and 
gratifying among the new works of fiction.”— Boston Trav- 


eller. 
TWO COLLEGE GIRLS. By Heren Dawes Brown. 
lvol, 12mo. $1.50. 





Monographs of American Architecture : 


HE remarkable success of the first Monograph shows the demand 
existing for artistic work of this high grade; and an equal 
sale may be predicted for the portfolio that illustrates the 
beautiful marble Gothic building of the Connecticut State 
Capitol. This possesses even a higher interest than the 
Harvard Law School, because itis a great public building, 
and not an appendage of an institution. 

The American Architect says: “ The execution of the work 
is all that could be asked. It would be hard to offer a more 
encouraging example of the kind of work to be expected 
in this series.” 


No. II. THE HARTFORD CAPITOL. R. M. Ursony, 
Architect. Twenty-two Gelatine Plates (from nature), 13 x 16 
In neat portfolio. $6.00. 
Also, a New Edition just ready of Monographs of American 
Architecture, 


No. I. HARVARD LAW SCHOOL. 


son, Architect. Eighteen Gelatine Plates (from nature) 13 x 
16. In neat portfolio. $5.00. 


H. H. Ricuarp- 





TICKNOR and COMPANYS CATALOGUE of BOOKS sent post free on application to 
TICKNOR and COMPANY, 211 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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Kioofing Materials. 








STORY & WILBUR, 


Formerly A. WILBUR & Co. 
EMPORIUM FOR 


SUNRISES 


We have the entire production of 
MERRILL’S 


BROWNVILLE (MAINE) SLATE 


ALSO THE 


MONSON (MAINE) SLATE, 


Both of which are Black and Unfading and the stan- 
dard Slate of the market. Used by all Boston archi 
tects for first-class buildings, and the cheapest slate 
n the market for the quality. Also, 

WELSH, BANGOR PENNSYLVANIA, 
STAR PENNSYLVANIA, BLACK DIAMOND 
PURPLE and GREEN SLATES 
Roofing-Tin, Zinc, Solder, Nails, Elastic Ce- 
ment, Kozin-Sized, Tarred and Dry Felts. 


RED SLATES. 


Our stock of Slates embraces over 20,000 squares, of 
all grades and prices. Particular attention to ship- 
ments by vessel or rail, for export or home trade. 

Special rates by car-loads from quarries. 

Inquiries promptly answered. 

Slate Wharves, 529 Commercial St., 

JOSEPH STORY. BOSTON. 8S. A. WILBUR. 


» Felt Roofing Co. 








vig a 22 Milk St., Boston. 
tga tors of Felt Roofing 
Gp ital. 8 6000 in New England. 


Inventors and only Manufac 
Levi LWitse LLOUTT. PPOFE. turers of the Celebrated 


Vi bs Rees Treeee- “ BEEHIVE BRAND.” 


Unfading Black Roofing-Slates. 


From the Monson (Maine) Slate Quarries. 





These Slates are uniform in thickness, very 
strong, smooth surfaces and uufading in color. 


For sale by 


MONSON SLATE AGENCY. 


P. O. BOX 337, LOWELL, MASS. 





G. W. MACKEY, J. E. Lone, A. M. PaFF, 
Pres V. Pres. Sec. & Treas. 


BANGOR UNION SLATE CoO., 
Manufacturers and Shippers of 
Best Bangor Roofing and 
SCHOOL SLATES, 
BANGOR, PENN’A. 





East Bangor Consolidated Slate Co., 
EAST BANGOR, PA., 
Manufacturers of 


Best Bangor Roofing Slate. 


Sawed and Planed Slabs, Hearths, Coping, Sills, 
Lintels, Platforms, Steps, and Risers. 


Slate Mantles as low as 86.00. 





Mineral Wool in floors and walls of 
dwellings keeps out 
DAMPNESS AND COLD. 
Sample and Circular free by mail. 
U. S. MINERAL WOOL CO., 

22 Cortlandt St. N. Y. 
H. B. COBURN & CO., 
145 Milk St, Boston. 


(Established 1821. 


DUG a PATE 


SNOW GUARDS .: Lecbgpey 3 AOOFS 


FOR ILLUSTRATE ANC 


M. HALLIDAY. 


ad é 


218 East Ninth Street, ia Y ork 








WHY SHOULD NOT 


Goods be truthfully represented when Advertised ? 


WHAT ARE 
“RE-DIPPED,” “DOUBLE-DIPPED” and “ DOUBLE-COATED” 


*~ ROOFING PLATES ?<* 


Over a year since this house issued a circular in which the following words 
were used : 


“ There are at the present time certain brands of Roofing Plates in the market, styled 
‘Redipped,’ ‘ Double Dipped,’ ‘ Triple Coated,’ &c., &c., all of which titles are used 
merely to designate extra coated plates. These terms are, however, incorrect and mis- 
leading, as it is impossible for any plate to take more metal than adheres to it by the 
first dipping, if left in the bath of tin and lead a requisite length of time, and no plate 
can have its coating increased in thickness by being redipped. " 

And, as further confirmation of our statement, we quote from a letter just 
received from Messrs. W. Gilbertson & Co., Limited, of the Pontardawe ‘Tin 
Plate Works, Wales, as follows : 

“We are very glad you agree with us as to taking no wasters of the ‘GILBERT- 
SON’S OLD METHUD’ plates. We shall redip them to take off the metal, and sell 
them as common plates, so sow a double-dipped, double-coated or redip yped plate i is not 
a good one, as many people imagine. 

We take from Zhe Metal Worker of January 9 the following article, which 
you will notice fully confirms the statements made by us: 

“* Redipped plates’ are supposed to be those which have been dipped a second time, 
so as to obtain a thicker coating. The term ‘re-dipped’ is a misnomer, as are also 
many of the other terms in use in connection with the tin-plate trade, as we have 
already pointed out Redipped plates in the works are those which are sent back to the 
dipping-pot to be treated the second time on account of some blemish or imperfection. 
Literally a redipped plate is a defective plate in which some blemish is covered up in the 
process of coating. Nevertheless, so-called redipped plates are largely sold at the pres- 
ent time as being better than ordinary goods. ‘ Double dipped’ is another term used 
in the same sense. ‘ Double-coated’ is still another term practically sy nonymous with 
those already mentioned. 

In presenting the above facts, we leave it to the trade at large to judge as 
to whether goods that are sold by any one under any misrepresentatio.: can be 
considered eutirely reliable. 


MERCHANT & CO, 


PHILADELPHIA. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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THE AMERICAN, BANGQR SLATE Co 
BLACK ROOFINGOLA I Es 
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furniture and Jnterior Work. 





Ostrander’s New Oral Annunciator, 


Superior in every respect. No Batteries or Wires. 


Hotels, A ent-Houses, Residences, Offices, Fac- 
tories, ete. titted in any part of the Country. Complete 
Outfits of Speaking-Tubes, Whistles, Pueumatic-Bells, 

~, A gee Send for New Catalogue. timates 


W. R. OSTRANDER & CO.,, 


sr wae WOOT MOSAIC C0, 








PHILLIP’S 
Patent Venetian 


INSIDE 


WINDOW BLIND. 


Best Inside Blind 
in the world. 

Made in various 
woods, or to har- 
monize with the in- 
terior finish. 

Elegant and Eco- 
nomiecal, taking 
the place of both 
curtains & blinds. 


Send for Catalogue. 


The Philips Blind Co. 
Manufacturers. 
Wilmantic, Conn. 


NATURAL WOOD ORNAMENTS. 


Corner Blocks, Round and Square Rosettes, Panel Pieces, Borders, 
Tiles, Medallions, and other designs for 


ARCHITECTS, HOUSE BUILDERS, 
INTERIOR DECORATORS, 
WOOD MANTLE MANUF’RS, 
STAIR BUILDERS, ETC. 


THE TAFT COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Send for Tllustrated Catalogue. 


Gas-WMachines and Gas-Firtures. 


IRRILL'S GAS MACHINE 
EQUALIZINC 
Makes Standard, Uniform Cas, without Fire, Danger, Smoke 


or Smell, using plain Bat-wing Burners. 
The only Machine in the wees that can reliably do it. 







END-WO0D FLOORS, 


Salesroom: | Works: 
321 Fifth Ave. ,/a18 Scio Street, 
New York. Rochester,N.Y. 


Catalogue Free. 
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Send for Circulars, and see who endor s this statement 


TIRRILL CAS MACHINE CO., No. 39 Dey Street, New York. 


SMOKE 
“OTTO” GAS ENGINE, ROYAL - NO Swett 
Guaranteed to consume 25 to 75 per cent less gas (© Ho tel ls, Churches, 


than any other Gas Engine per brake-horsepower. 
> TWIN ENGINES 28 Factories, 
= Impulse every CG olleges, 
ek BR Aw 7lums, 
e8 est Gas En- 
gine yet made. reside m4 JS ALL 


Over 15,000 
IN USE, 
ENGINES and PUMPS] Serce: <= Ng eee 
aw» COMBINED Posta, Is 


For Hydraulic Elevators, Town Water Supply or Rail ALL DESIGNS. IT 
way service. Special En ngines for Electric-Light work 9 Crude Oil - 
Unexcelled for ranning Elevators, Wood-Tools, or any irasolene, u 7 


iy ENN, GLOBE GAS LIGHT CO. 
SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO. PENN,GLOBEG 


33d and Walnut Sts., 914 Randolph st..| 47404 49N. 24 St. MAC H ] NE 
Philadelphia. Chicago. PHILA., FA, 


| STILLMAN & NICOLL, IMPERIAL 


GAS FIXTURES, ( A MACHINE. 
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Agents for Mitchell, Vance & Co., New York. DENNY BROS. & CO 


Metal Fancy Goods, Fire-Places, Grates, Fenders, 34 Park Place, New York 
Andirons, Tiling, Marble and Glass Mosaics, 


. Send for descripti~ 
198 and 200 Tremont Street Boston. | '™ ™° ‘roughout the world. | Send for descriptive 


THE COMBINATION GAS MACHINE CO. 


DETROIT, MICH., and WINDSOR, ONT., 











het ue 


Lighting Churches, Hotels, Residences, Stores, 





Or any place wanting artificial light. 


The Oldest and Best Machine in use. Over 4,000 Machines in success- 
ful operation. 
Send for [llustrated Catalogue. 











Successors to W. C. Runyon & Co., 


IMPROVED SEATINC, 
For Schools, Churches, Halls, 


And Opera-Houses. 
Send for Catalogue showing 20 Best Styles manu- 
factared by 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
Successors to 
BAKER, PRATT & CO. 
195 Wabash Av., Chicago. 19 Bond St., N. ¥. 
27 Franklin St,, Boston. 815 Arch St., Phila. 


SETTEES AND 
OPERA CHAIRS, 


The Newest & Rest Styles for 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, 
OPERA-HOUSES, LODGEROOMS, 
HALLS, OFFICES, &c. 
Harwood Man’ fg. Co., 
91 Summer St., on 
Send for catalogue and state requirements. 


Acme Window-Blind. 


See Illustrated advertisement in Monthly Nos., or 
send for descriptive circular to Morstatt & Klatzl. 
Patentees and sole M’f’rs, 227 & 229 W. 29th St. N. Y. 


Composite Iron 
Works Co, 


THE 
Steele Mackaye 
PATENT SAFETY 
OPERA CHAIR FOR 
HALLS8, & CHURCH- 
E8. No. 83 Reade 
St, New York. 
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METALLIC FRAME 


WIRE WINDOW-SCREENS 


Send for circular and references. 
Over 15,000 in Use. 


AMERICAN SCREEN CO., 


Brookline, Mass. 


HOWLAND & CHURCHILL ANDIRONS 
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WESTERN ELECTRIC CO., 
Chicago, Boston, New York. 


Electric Call-Bells and Annunciators, 


For Hotels, Residences, Uffices, etc. Electric Bur- 
giar- -Alarms, Electro-Mercurial Fire-A larms. 
Electric Gas-lighting Apparatus. 

Telegraph Instruments and Supplies. 





Street Lighting by Contract. 
Lanterns 
Lamp - Posts, 


AND EVERYTHING 


Supplied. 
GLOBE GAS-LIGHT C0., 


77 & 79 Union St., Boston. 
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SAMUEL FARQUHAR. ESTABLISHED 1836. DAVID W. FARQUHAR. 


JOHN FARQUHAR’S SONS. 
Slate, Copper, Tin, and Gravel Roofing. 


20 and 22 EAST STREET, BOSTON. 


Order Box at Master Builders Association, | Special attention given to Repairs 
164 Devonshire Street. of all kinds. 

Inventors and owners of Farquhar’s Patent Slate Fasteners, for securing slates to iron 

roofs, acknowledged to be the strongest method in use, and has been applied to many of 


the best constructed and largest buildings in this country. 


Nos. 





Contracts made for Work wherever desired. 


SlLOooks 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, Warehouses, Stables, 
Cellars, ete. 


LVOOt's, 
Sidewalks and Carriage- Ways 


Laid with 
Val de Travers Rock Asphalte, 
DURABLE, FIKE-PROOF & IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimat 2s and list of works executed apply t 
THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALTE CO., L’t’d 
No. 54 Astor House, New York, 
HENRY R. BRADBURY, Manager. 








THE JACKSON 


that has passed through the heat-saving chambers. 


77 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 





VENTILATING GRATE, 


Send for Catalogues and for Reports, from your own State and 
neighborhood, showing large rooms heated, with out-door tempera- 
ture at 40° below zero. Dining-room, or parlor, and chambers above, 
heated by one grate. Rooms perfectly ventilated with out-door air 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 








Water for the upper floors of City and Country Residences. 
Water for Lawns and Gardens, 


The Improved ERIGSSON'S 


‘New Hot - Air 
tae Pumping 


Pumping Engine, ENGINE, 


Both of these Engines are Manufactured by 


DELAMATER IRON WORKS, 


2 ® Foot of West [3th St., N. Y. City. 


Down-Town Office, 16 Cortlandt Street. 


HOWARD FLEMING, 
23 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 


Importer and Sole Agent for the best 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 


K. B. & S. CEMENT. ENAMEL BRICKS, FIRE-BRICKS. 


JENKINS BROTHERS’ VALVES. 
Radiator, Gate, Globe, Angle, Check and Safety. 
MANUFACTURED OF BEST STEAM METAL. 

The Jenkins Discs used in these Valves are manufactured under our 1880 patent and will 
_stand any and all pressures of steam, oils or acids. 

To avoid imposition, see that Valves are stamped “‘ JENKINS BRCS.”’ 

JENKINS BROTHERS, 
71 John St., New York. Send for Price-List “‘ A 
13 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ARCHER & PANCOAST MFG. CO. 
GAS-FIXTURES. 


NEW YORK. 
BOSTON. 67 Greene Street. 
12 West Street. 68, 70, 72 Wooster Street. 


INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA, 


Cash Capital 








STETTINER GER 
LAG ERDORFER- “GERMAN 


GIBBS 
ENGLISH 


ROMAN CEMENTS 
KEENE’S CEMENTS 











79 Kilby St., Boston. 





CHICAGO. 
250-252 Wabash Ave. 


- - of Philadelphia. 
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Reserve for Re-Imsurance........6- -cecccccscecceces con senencecccccecscceses 2,156,781.63 
Reserve for Unadjusted Losses and other Liabilities..............++.++++ 473,492.82 
Gurplus Over Gi TAGMTIISS .cccccccce cece coccccccccccccecccccceccsesesecces 3.250,.778.61 





Wilson's Rolling Venetian Blind. 


; A very DURABLE, HANDSOME and CONVENIENT piece of Window Fur- 

niture. It takes the place of the cumbersome folding shutters, saving the 
studding-out and boxing, and peveg omee room. Can be fitted with lower 
sliding panel so as to ¢ lose either half of window. Running in grooves, it 
does not shake or rattle, and is a.protection against thieves. 


WILSON’S ENGLISH VENETIAN BLINDS, 
To pull up with.cord.. (See cut.) 
Wilson’s New Patent Double Edged 


-ROLLING STEEL SHUTTERS, 


Fire and Burglar Proof. Will — three or four sets 

of any other mak: 
. “The Hartford” Folding Blind and Wiises: s Flexible Car Blinds. 
Sc * for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Weed |. G. WILSON, 550 and 552 W. 25th Street, New York 








Furniture 


KEELER & CO, 


81 to 91 Washington Street, 


Cor. Elm, 


BOSTON. 


WOOD MANTELS 
And Ordered Work 


A SPECIALTY. 


Estimates given on Architects’ Designs. 


“SAMSON” 


Solid Braided 











American Fite Insurance Co., Phila. 


400,000.00 
1,070,610.92 
447,821.13 


7,918,432.05 


CASH CAPITAL... 2... ssccceeseees 
Reserve and Liabilities 
Surplus........--..-00++ 


. 
The Metropolitan Plate-Glass Company 
OF NEW YORK. 

Cash Capital in Government Bonds, $100,000. 
With a Surplus of $116,510.33. 
Principal Office, 66 Liberty Street, near 
BROADWAY, New YorK. 








Established 1817. 


John H. Pray Sons & Go. 


Importers, Jobbers, Retailers. 


Carpetings, Matting’s, Oil Cloth, 


Oriental Rugs and Carpets. 
558.& 560 Washington St., Boston 
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| HE citizens of Elmira, N. Y., had occasion to take the law 

into their own hands the other day, after the American 

manner, the constituted authorities, also after the Ameri- 
can manner, having shown themselves perfectly inefficient in 
securing the abatement of a gross public nuisance. It seems 
that the State Reformatory at Elmira recently constructed a 
drain to connect with the city sewers, building it of cement- 
pipe, under the supervision of the city authorities. After the 
drain was built, the directors of the Reformatory began to use 
it for getting rid of gasoline refuse and other nauseous and 
dangerous volatile substances. Whatever may be the merits 
of cement-pipe, it is not impervious to gases, and the wells, to- 
gether with the cellars and basements of the houses near the 
sewer, soon began to be flavored with hydro-carbon. Applica- 
tion was promptly made to the city authorities, and to the di- 
rectors of the Reformatory, to have the gasoline discharged 
through an impervious channel, if at all, but no notice was 
taken of the remonstrances. After waiting patiently for a long 
time, the city Board of Health, a body endowed with consider- 
able animation as well as intelligence, met to discuss the mat- 
ter, and passed a resolution declaring the sewer, as used, to be 
a public nuisance, dangerous to health, and directing the Health 
Officer to abate it. forthwith by cutting off the Reformatory 
sewer from the city system. There seems to have been some 
question as to whether the Health Officer, unassisted, would 
have been able to carry out the edict of the Board, and a 
small army of volunteers from among the citizens assembled 
to help him. The Board of Health lent the aid of its approv- 
ing presence, and in a few hours, by the combined efforts of 
the multitude, the Reformatory sewer was cut off, at its en- 
trance into the city limits, and closed. 


Sa: E time ago a meeting of the Royal Institute of British 








Architects was devoted to a discussion of the various sorts 

of roofing, introduced by the reading of a paper on the 
subject by Mr. Ralph Nevill, and the experience of the members 
with different kinds of roofing material, as brought out in the 
course of the discussion, has a good deal of interest for us. 
Among other things, one member observed that roofs of plain 
tiles, such as are common in England, have very little power 
of resistance to earthquakes, the disturbance of last year hav- 


ing, as he said, brought down in a heap nearly every tiled roof | 


in the affected district. These tiles were probably hung to the 














laths by a little ear, or “lug,” at the top, without nailing, and | 


the vibration of the buildings was sufficient to shake the ears 
from their hold. ‘That tile roofs will not keep out snow was 
observed by one member, and apparently agreed to by the 
others. Mr. Nevill remarked that in the great snow storm of 
1882 hardly a single tile roof proved impervious, As every 
one knows, tiles are usually laid with a comparatively small 
lap, and their surfaces being generally somewhat uneven, crev- 
ices are left, through which fine snow easily drifts. ‘The com- 
mon way of preventing this is either to bed the tiles in mortar, 
or to plaster them underneath with mortar, introduced between 
the laths, but this is considered to be in some ways objectiona- 


ble. In Germany, according to a member, tiles are made 
longer than the English ones, and are laid like slates, with each 
tile lapping over the second tile below, so that there is every- 
where on the roof a thickness of at least two tiles, and often 
more. This must make a very heavy roof, but one much more 
secure against snow than the English kind. 


N regard to flashings for tile roofs, there seems to have been 
] a general agreement that lead was unsatisfactory. One gen- 

tleman considered that the best way to protect the junction 
of a tile roof and a wall or chimney was to cut a groove in the 
masonry, wide enough to admit the tiles. This allowed space 
for filling up tight with cement if settlement of the roof should 
make it necessary, and proved much more effectual than metal 
flashings, which be regarded as “an abomination ” on tile roofs. 
Other members thought that “ fillets,” or projecting masses of 
cement, stuck to the masonry, and following the line of the 
roof over the tiles, were more satisfactory than flashings. We 
have some doubts whether this would be the case in our de- 
structive climate, and remembering Viollet-le-Duc’s abhorrence 
of such fillets, we should advise American architects who have 
occasion to use tiles either to follow Mr. McVicar Anderson’s 
method of cutting grooves for them in the masonry against 
which they may come, or to adopt what Viollet-le-Duc says was 
the ancient plan, and build a little projection, following the 
rake of the roof, to lay them on, with another overhanging it, 
and bevelled, so as to throw the water running down the wall 
or chimney well out over the channel formed by the two par- 
alle] projections. An improvement in the form of the tiles 
themselves was suggested by a member, who called attention 
to the fact that nearly all ancient tiles had the lower edge bev- 
elled, so that a violent wind would tend to press them against 
the roof, instead of lifting them away from it. In regard to 
slate roofing, the Secretary of the Institute mentioned that in 
all French buildings of any importance slates were now secured 
by hooks instead of nails. He believed that this modified way 
of laying was introduced by Viollet-le-Duc, about twenty-five 
years ago, but it had been universally adopted, and roofs so 
laid were found far less liable to damage from wind than when 
nails were used. Whether the American slate nails, with in- 
verted cups of tin under the heads, to act as springs upon the 
slate, have been used abroad, does not appear from the report 
of the discussion, but they must, we should think, combine 
many of the advantages both of nails and hooks. 





\ [HE question of the advantages of cremation forms the sub- 
ject of some papers in La “Semaine des Constr ucteurs, by 

M. Mariette. As in England, the cemeteries used by the 
people of the great French cities are now full to overflowing, 


| and it has become necessary to choose between cremation in 


some form and the transportation of the dead to a resting place 
beyond the city limits. In Paris, besides the probability of the 
continued growth of the city, which has already enclosed the 
burial-grounds of Peré-Lachaise, Montmartre and Montparnasse, 
there is an additional reason for the removal of the future cem- 
eteries to a considerable distance away from the town in the 
military necessity which forbids any interference whatever with 
the freedom of movement of soldiers about the glacis, or zone 
commanded by the guns of the fortifications. Modern military 
science has increased the range of cannon, and with it the width 
of the glacis, to such an extent that a cemetery outside of Paris 
would have to be reached from the city by railroad, and the 
French have a great aversion to this method of transporting the 
bodies of the dead. Every one who has been in Paris has prob- 
ably been pleased with the respect shown by all persons for the 
feelings of mourners, the people, even in the busiest streets, 
generally stopping, on meeting a funeral procession, and stand- 
ing with uncovered heads until it has passed by ; and the affec- 
tionate sensibility characteristic of the nation is shocked at the 
matter-of-fact rudeness which is almost inseparable from the 
transportation of a funeral party by rail. Judging from the 
account which M. Mariette gives of the circumstances sur- 
rounding the conveyance of corpses from London to the im- 
mense necropolis established by the London and Southwestern 
Railway at Woking, his compatriots are not far wrong in their 
aversion to such ceremonies. Woking is about twenty-one 
miles from London, and a special funeral train runs to the 
cemetery every day. The station in the city is, according to 
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M. Mariette, both doleful and dirty. On the ground floor are 
two rooms, absolutely bare, in which the corpses wait for the 
trains. Above are eight other apartments, decorated with de- 


° . . . | 
signs for tombstones, in which the mourners are sorted into | 


appropriate classes, according to the pzice they pay for their 
tickets, while two elevators, under the management of the 
railway porters, convey the coffins, numbered to prevent mis- 
takes, to a travelling columbarium, or baggage-car divided into 
pigeon holes, numbered to insure that the corpses shall be cor- 
rectly divided among their owners on arrival. At the ceme- 
tery are two stations, the first of which is appropriated to dis- 
senters, who, with their corpses, are unloaded as expeditiously 
as may be, and the train then proceeds to the terminus, where 
the mourners have an opportunity of regaling themselves at a 
cheap restaurant while their spiritual comforter is putting on 
his vestments in a tiny dressing-room attached to the station. 
After these preparations are completed, the first-class corpses 
are put on hand-carts, and drawn first into the little chapel 
where the last services are held, and then to the grave; while 
second and third-class persons are simply piled into a large 
wagon, which distributes them hurriedly among their final 
resting-places. il this is perfectly British. but it does not suit 
the taste either of Frenchmen or of sensitive English people, and 
it is not surprising that many of both nations, not merely among 


the scientific sanitarians but those of artistic temperament, who | 


remember the Roman catacombs, look forward to cremation as 
a means of shielding the remains of their beloved dead from 
rudeness and neglect, as well as of preventing them from becom- 
ing a source of danger to the living. 





(aes recent assassination of the Prefect of the Department 
© . 


of Eure in France, in the seclusion of a compartment of a | 
railway-carriage, has called out vigorous attacks upon the | 


ridiculous system of building such conveyances, by which each 
compartment is shut off by itself, and is inaccessible from 


. | 
any other under any circumstances, unless the stoppage of the 


train at a station should permit a passenger to get out of the 
door of his compartment, and walk along the station platform 


to the door of the compartment which he wished to enter. | 


Most of our readers probably recollect the origin of this curious 
system of planning. After George Stephenson had got his 
first experimental locomotive in condition for making a trial 
trip, he was naturally desirous of inviting some guests to ride 
after it as witnesses of his success; but nothing was at hand 
sufficiently comfortable for distinguished persons to ride in, and 
he was iugenious enough to extemporize a passenger-car by 
getting three stage-coaches, and fastening them together by 


means of a joist running beneath the bodies. The trip, as | 


every one knows, was highly successful, and, the august guests 
being pleased with their accommodations, it seemed to the Eng- 
lish mind that these could not possibly be improved, and the 
type of three stage-coaches tied to a pole was immediately 
adopted as the official and inviolable pattern for all railway 
cars. Some trifling mishaps, such for instance, as the burning 
of a few passengers alive in the compartments from which 
they could neither escape nor give intelligence of their condi- 
tion, together with the murders and assaults which frequently 
take place in them without any risk to the assailant, have, in- 
deed, excited attention among the public, but not among the 
railway managers, who not only retain the ancient pattern of 
cars unchanged, but in many cases still ** fresco ” the exterior with 
a clever imitation of the decorations upon a stage-coach of the 
last century. 


N the Continent, where the habit of connecting effects and 
causes is more prevalent than in England, some sort of 
way of communication between the different portions of a 
train has for many years been provided. On the lines owned 
by the French Government, cars are in use which have doors 
opening between the compartments, and the emigrant cars on 
the great railways are without compartments; while Swiss 


cars, almost without exception, are arranged like ours, with a | 
clear passage from end to end of the train, and seats on each | 


side. We think that the Swiss cars almost always strike the 
unaccustomed English or French tourist as being remarkably 
pleasant and convenient, and if the designs of their own cars 
were made in conformity with the preferences of those who 
ride in them, the English and French patterns would probabl y 
soon be changed, to the great advantage of the railway com- 
panies as well as of their customers. Corporations, however, 
move slowly, and a succession of vigorous prods, such as those 


| which the newspapers are now administering, will probably be 

needed before the railway companies will abandon their pres- 
| ent routine of dragging empty first-class imitation stage-coaches 
about over their lines, and saddling the expense of this amuse- 
ment upon the passengers who are wise enough to prefer the 
greater safety of the second and third-class cars. In regard to 
_ comfort, there is no comparison between a light, airy American 
_ car, in which every one rides with his face toward his destina- 
tion unless he chooses to turn his seat over, and the stuffy for- 
eign cells, in which only one passenger in four can look out of 
the window in comfort, and half the passengers, if the train is 
full, must incur danger of sea-sickness by riding backwards ; 
while the risk of contact between first and second-class passen- 
gers, which excites such horror among English people who 
usually ride second-class themselves when they are at home, 
| can as easily be avoided, if necessary, by the same means as is 
the intrusion of unauthorized passengers into the drawing-room 
cars on our lines. 








N the twentieth day of January the railway which crosses 
g the River Mersey far below the bottom of the channel, was 
opened to the public by the Prince of Wales. According 
to the account in the British Architect the project of uniting Liv- 
| erpool and Birkenhead by means of a tunnel has been agitated 
and discussed for twenty years, and the plan which has finally 
been carried out is the result of long and anxious study. As it 
now exists, the Mersey tunnel is by far the longest submarine 
| passage in the world, the portion beneath the river being twelve 
hundred and fifty yards long, or more than two-thirds of a mile, 
while the whole tunnel is about four and one-half miles long. 
The boring through the red sandstone rock which underlies the 
river was accomplished by a Beaumont machine, cutting a cy- 
lindrical hole seven feet in diameter, and advancing through 
| the rock at a rate varying from twelve to twenty-four feet a 
day. With the help of two of these machines the work has 
been accomplished in less than three years, at a cost of about 
two-and-one-quarter million dollars a mile for the whole road, 
or about ten millions for the line complete. The road begins be- 
neath the Central station in Liverpool, twenty-eight feet below 
the street level, and extends to the London and North-western 
Railway Station in Birkenhead, which it reaches at a point 
thirty feet below*the ground level. Between the terminal sta- 
tions are two intermediate ones, at James Street in Liverpool 
and Hamilton Street in Birkenhead. At each station are three 
enormous elevators, carrying eighty persons at a trip, to raise 
to the surface the passengers who are too feeble or too lazy to 
walk up the various staircases and inclined planes which also 
lead to the ground level. The whole scheme is so nearly sim- 
| ilar to that of the Hudson River tunnel line that it will be in- 
| teresting to engineers and capitalists to know whether the 
| travel through the tunnel pays interest on the cost. The fer. 
| ries between Liverpool and Birkenhead now carry, on an aver- 
age, twenty-six million passengers a year; and as the railway, 
by taking and delivering passengers at two points in the busi- 
ness district of each city, will save passengers the time, ex- 
pense and trouble of getting to and from the river-front on each 
side, it is likely that it will be generally preferred to the fer- 
ries; while it will accommodate also a considerable traffic of 
through passengers and freight, coming from the south, which 
is now sent to Liverpool by a very circuitous route. The in- 
| come from these sources of business will, it is supposed, pay a 
| sufficient return on the investment; and the expectation seems 
reasonable. In New York very nearly the same conditions 
| exist, but they are, it would seem, more favorable to the success 
of a tunnel railway than at Liverpool. Not only is the lotal 
traffic across the Hudson River probably much greater than 
| that across the Mersey, but three or four immense railway sys- 
| tems, converging at Jersey City, stand waiting, so to speak, for 
| a means of direct communication with New York, from which 
| they are now cut off. 





E came very near to being compelled to ask our readers 
to suggest a name for our new edition, as, so far as much 
thought could discover, the language did not afford an 

appropriate title. We have at length been reconciled to the 
word “ Imperial,” in spite of its anti-republican sound, because 
the word, like “ royal-quarto,” has a siguificance to bibliopoles, 
while to the profession it is hallowed by long acquaintance with 
Whatman’s “imperial ’’ drawing-paper. We hope that the 
Imperial Edition will realize our own and our reader’s expecta- 
tions. 
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NOTES OF TRAVEL. 
AMSTERDAM. 


MSTERDAM is following in the foot- 
Oar. ere Sar steps of nearly every city of old Europe. 
It is trying to be modern; though fortu- 
nately for those who love the old quaintness 
architecturally associated with the name of the 
Dutch capital, the movement is feeble enough 
just at present, and is confined almost exclu- 
sively to the quarters beyond the Amstel, quite 
away from the city proper. There is no such 
building boom as Rome, for instance, is passing 
through; but returning to Amsterdam after an 
absence of even only a year, one can see the 
tendency of the people in the line of archi- 
eZ ecture. All around the eastern edge of the 
“city a great tract is being rapidly covered with 
dreary, monotonous brick houses, in planning which the builders 
have not even taken the trouble to help themselves to any of the 
quaint motives so abundant and close at hand. It seems so easy to 
build simply, especially when one can feel no scruples about copying 
outright from his neighbors in another quarter of the city. And yet 
the difficulty of building houses which shall be at once simple and 
good is shown nowhere more effectually than here, where the whole 
centre of the city is full of interesting brickwork, while nearly all of the 
modern houses which are blossoming so freely in the suburbs are meanly, 
or, rather, not at all 
designed, and are 
as barren and cheer- 
less as some of the 
boarding-house dis- 
tricts about Blooms- 
bury Square, Lon- 
don. And this ap- 
plies quite as truly 
to the more preten- 
tious houses which 
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more, for its old-time simplicity and quaintness are Amsterdam’s chief 
architectural merits. 

As has been the case with most of the Northern nations, the archi- 
tectural unit of Holland, so to speak, has been the private dwellings, 
whence the Dutch have succeeded but very indifferently with build- 
ings of a monumental character. Indeed, aside from the Nieuwe 
Kerk and the palace, the latter of which, with its gloomy, forbidding 
aspect, might almost pass for a State’s prison, Amsterdam has no 
monuments worthy of more than a very passing notice. Considering 
this fact, those who have to any extent kept trace of the movements 
of architecture in Europe during the past decade must have felt con- 
siderable interest in the scheme which was to provide the city with 
a building worthy to receive the treasuses of art with which the va- 
rious public galleries are so richly endowed. It is an interesting prob- 
lem, and it would seem as though the architect who would undertake 
such a task could not lack for suggestions and ideas even from the 
very canvasses for which he would be building. Very few of the 
greater European art-collections are properly housed, it must be re- 
membered, and nowhere before has there been such an opportunity 
to provide definite accommodation for a definite number of master- 
pieces. Indeed, with the exception of Berlin and Munich, all of the 
Continental collections are either installed in old structures which 
were never intended for art-galleries, or have grown way beyond their 
accommodations, so that many of the paintings cannot be judged in 
place. But at Amsterdam there was carte blanche. The paintings 
are not likely to increase in number; indeed, Holland will be doing 
well to keep what she has, with such a hungry neighbor as Prussia 
watching her from 
across the border. 
There was plenty of 
room for the build- 
ing — as good a site 
as could be asked 
for in so flat a city; 
the amount of mon- 
ey at the disposal 
of the architect 
seems to have been 











the wealthy have 
erected. Some of 
the interiors are 
interesting and ar- 
tistic, grace to the 
spoils from the 
Dutch country 
seats; but, generally 
speaking, architect- 
ure in the Nether- 
lands has never 
beea as uninterest- 
ing as it is to-day. 
However, so long as 
the newness keeps 
beyond the river, 
and is content to 
leave undisturbed 
the real Amsterdam, 
one can quite forget 
that the Dutch have 
modernizing aspira- 
tions. The quiet 7 2 
canals, and _ the 3 

quaint old gabled 
houses, blinking 
their great plate- 
glass eyes at each 
other, will last for 
many generations 
yet, to the delight of 
every artist, for the 
yeople love their old 
or sop if they 
are rather indefinite 
in the quality of 
their suburban ag- 
gregations. Once 
inside the city, Am- 
sterdam is still the 
quaint, old Dutch 
town that Rem- 
brandt and Van 
Steen, and merry 
Pieter de Hooch 
lived in and painted 
from; andifits arch- 
itecture is not just 
what we would most wish to see reproduced in the Back Bay or on 












































Murray Hill, it has quite substantial merits of its own, and its homely, | 


honest look is a pleasant relief after the stucco-classic German art. 
When the modern feeling shall have invaded the Kalverstrat and 
reached as far as the Dam, the painter and architect can cross the 
name of the city off his list of calling acquaintances and know it no 





The New Art Museum, Amsterdam. 


unlimited, judging 
from the results; 
and altogether it 
was one of those 
ideal problems 
which come hardly 
more than once in a 
generation — an op- 
portunity to show 
that architecture is 
truly the Mother 
art, and worthy still 
to hold its own with 
the works of those 
good old days when 
to be an artist im- 
plied painter, archi- 
tect, sculptor, musi- 
cian, and poet, as 
well as dry man of 
calculations and 
strains. The very 























—_" thought of it sug- 
gests delightful bits 

° of quaintness, such 

- as the Fleshers’ Hall 

at Haarlem; a dig- 

° nified stateliness like 

= the old patrician 
homes of the Heer- 

> engracht; and the 

a sturdy, self-relian¢ 
air which the com- 

mon houses as well 

. as the common peo- 
ple of Holland have 

* borne ever since de 

. Ruyter swept the 
5 ¢ séas; and, could 
’ o such a problem be 
successfully real- 

* ized, it would be 





well worth the jour- 
ney to Amsterdam 
q Ss to see an embody- 

«nme ment in masonry of 
the ideas akin to 
those which inspired 





| the golden era of Dutch art. 

The New Museum was formally opened to the public last summer. 
It is located in the new quarter which has sprung up in the southera 
portion of Amsterdam, almost on the extreme edge of the city. A 
great deal of ground has been devoted to the building, and it further- 
more fronts upon a wide boulevard, if such a term can be applied to 
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a partially-filled canal. ‘The first appearance of the building is quite 
pleasing, with its boldly-marked entrance in the centre, the long lines 
of roofs, and the well-proportioned corner towers. But it does not 
grow upon one in the most satisfactory manner. The bold entrance 
proves to be really not an entrance at all, but a wide, double drive- 
way through the building for the benefit of the future occupants of 
the lonely marsh which stretches out indefinitely from the rear of the 
Museum. It is not altogether like the Dutch to be so spontaneously 
accommodating towards the coming generation, and one is rather 
tempted to believe that the drive-way was only a little invention of 
the architect, who found his second story larger than his first, and 
had to fillout in plan somehow. And the design is in the Gothic 
style — not fourteenth century French Gothic, nothing as decided as 
that, but a nondescript, which might be called Gothic for lack of a 
more definite name; a style which Karl Baedeker, with his usual 
architectural inexactness, might designate as very early Dutch Ren- 
aissance, though the only suggestions of anything akin in feeling to 
the national architecture are in a few of the details, which distantly 
recall some of the old work at Groningen. But imagine Netherland- 
ish art in a Gothic frame! The building is of brick, with a granite 
basement and light stone trimmings. The mouldings and the de- 
tails generally are good and unobtrusive, evincing careful study 
throughout, but the roof is unnecessarily broken up by small dormers, 
which can hardly be useful, and are certainly not ornamental, and 
the finials and turrets which are scattered over the towers are aggres- 
sive and tiresome. Still, considered in mass, the general proportions 
of the facade are well balanced and pleasing, and, aside from the 
choice of style, perhaps the worst thing that can be said of the de- 
sign is, that it lacks definite character as an Art Museum. It is evi- 
dently a public building, but it might be almost anything, from an 
insurance office to a royal mint, though on one side are some mural 
paintings referring to the arts, rather too high placed to affect the 
general design, and close inspection reveals inscribed on the upper 
frieze the names of celebrated artists; but neither of these devices 
succeed in giving the design the cachet one ought reasonably to ex- 
pect of such a building. 

The interior is quite another thing. As will be seen by the plan 
given herewith, the building encloses two large courts. On the 
ground floor a portion of the right wing only is utilized, the court 
being filled with a quantity of architectural fragments and admirably- 
selected casts for the use of the art-school, while the long room on 
the outer side is occupied by the etchings —a collection which has 
not an equal anywhere. The paintings are all in the upper story, 
which is reached by two stairways leading to the large vestibule P, of 
plan. Why there should be a vestibule there is by no means appar- 
ent. It is large enough for a royal audience-room, and is furnished 
and decorated most lavishly ; but as there is no lack of either space 
or comfortable settees anywhere in the museum, this immense ante- 
room would strike one as being a rather lavish waste of space. Open- 
ing from this is the wide corridor u, one of the pleasantest features 
of the whole plan, on either side of which are alcoves, small by com- 
parison with the vestibule, but large enough to receive each a com- 
plete set of paintings from one school. This portion of the arrange- 
ment leaves nothing to be desired. The light is perfect; the en- 
trances of the alcoves are draped with rich hangings, just such as the 
old masters loved to introduce in their interior scenes; the paintings 
are nicely hung — not too crowded ; the walls are upholstered in soft 
greens or reds, and the fioor of the alcoves being raised slightly above 
that of the passage, and covered with a soft carpet, one can study the 
rich old canvasses quietly and satisfactorily, and feel quite alone. 
The art and the surroundings are thoroughly congenial — a condition 
which rarely exists in public art-galleries. 

But the room beyond is a disappointment in every respect. It 
was intended to be the focus of interest — the Carré of the 
Museum —and appears to have been designed only for one paint- 
ing — Rembrandt’s matchless “ Night Watch,” which is hung on the 
outer wall, directly opposite the line of the corridor u, where it can 
close the vista, and be seen from any desired distance. ‘Those who 
saw this painting in the old Museum of the Trippenhuis, will remem- 
ber how badly it was placed, being in a small room with a low side- 
light, which gave unpleasant reflections from nearly every point of 
view; nevertheless, the painting always seemed large and over- 
powering — much larger than it really was, in fact, appearing to 
grow as one looked at it, until the whole room was filled by it. But 
here in the New Museum this magnificent work of art, one of the 
most interesting paintings the world has ever produced, is lost — 
belittled in the immensity of a room ten times too big for it. Pos- 
sibly the idea was to give it grandeur by isolating it, but the result 
has been quite the contrary; and the meek little man in the fore- 
ground of the painting, with his trig boots and broad, white collar, 
seems meeker and more subdued than ever, while the sturdy captain 
beside him seems to glare more savagely than he did a year ago, as 
though he would walk right out of such a solitary canvas and get him 
to some quiet corner, where he can be seen and appreciated by his 
friends. Of course, nothing can ever kill such a noble painting. It 
is grand still, but in spite of its position. And the matter is made 
even worse by the way in which a detached column bas been placed 
against the wall on either side of the painting, not near enough to 
form a niche for it—too near not Possibly the 





Salon 


to mar its effect. 
columns are a decorative feature; they surely are not structural, for 
they are simple Classic shafts, with the cornice of the room broken 
out around them, and surmounted by meaningless decorative figures. 


Could anything be more unhappy — Rembrandt with a setting of 
Classic architecture, against a bare, blank wall, and in a Gothic build- 
ing at that! The idea of the whole central arrangement — vesti- 
bule, corridor and alcoves—is excellent in every respect, but the 
culmination is too disappointing. 

The rest of the gallery consists of simple, rectangular halls, 
all most admirably lighted from above, with the pictures arranged to 
such perfection that not one is lost or crowded into an unfavorable 
position. ‘The small cabinets, q and r, across the front of the build- 
ing are reserved for the small genre gems for which the Dutch 
school has been partial. The partition-walls of these rooms are 
drawn in as shown by the plan, presumably to throw a better light 
on the paintings, a scheme of doubtful advantage, as the difference 
would hardly be noticed in place. Excepting the Rembrandt room, 
which might be improved without very much difficulty, the internal 
arrangement of the gallery may be considered as on the whole a 
decided success; and it forms by far the pleasantest, and to the 
student the most easily accessible gallery in Europe. An exact- 
ing critic might complain that there is throughout rather too 
much room; that the paintings would gain by being placed closer 
together ; that in places the magnificence of the gallery is apt to 
intrude itself upon the consideration of the art works it encloses. 
The decoration, too, is rather extreme; not in quality, however, for 
in general it is quite harmonious in tone and the details are good and 
well studied, perhaps even too well studied; but there is too much of 
it, too much little fretting of arch ribs and patterning over of wall-sur- 
faces which ought to be plain, as though the artist had not been quite 
But the rich old draperies, seeming 
rg, quite 


= 


sure where he ought to stop. 
almost to be copied directly from Gerard Dow or Ferbu 
atone for any other decoration and the net result is pretty sure to 
please. 

There are some things about the Museum as a building which are 
of interest to the constructor as welf as to the artist. It will be 
remembered that the greater portion of Holland is composed of allu- 
vial deposits, and lies several feet below the level of the sea. Ordi- 
nary foundations are impossible, and in Amsterdam all buildings are 
supported by piles. The methods in vogue in the city are essen- 
tially the same everywhere, and are such as have been in use for cen- 
turies ; hence a description of the arrangement of the piles under 
the New Museum would apply to similar work throughout the city. 
The piles vary in length from twelve to twenty metres, being driven 
down to a solid bearing. They are of pine, about twelve inches in 
diameter, and are spaced in rows across the lines of the walls, the 
distance apart 
of the piles 
being a matter 
of judgment 
rather than of 
‘aleculation. 
The heads of 
the piles are 
tongued into a 
heavy cross-tie 
of oak, six 
inches thick, 
the ties being 
in turn con- 
nected by a 
pine _ stringer 
following the 
centre line of 
the wall. Four- 
inch pine 
planking is 
also laid across 
between the 
ties, and on 
these the brick foundation courses are begun, no stone being used. 
The sketches will make this arrangement clear. The piles are ent 
off at 1.15 metres below the level to which the water rises in the 
ground, which is nearly the height of the water in the canals. The 
finished grade in the case of the Museum is a little more than two 
metres above the water level, though most of the Amsterdam streets 
are within forty-five centimetres of the canal. 

The superstructure of the Museum is very substantially built and 
is fire-proof throughout, iron beams and columns appearing to have 
been very little used, each floor being upheld by solid brick vaults. 
The stairs are of stone, the floors generally of concrete mosaic. The 
heating of the Museum is effected entirely by hot-air furnaces in the 
cellar, rather indifferently arranged and of doubtful practical effi- 
ciency. Ventilation flues are provided which lead from near the 
floor of the rooms to two tall chimneys. How they will operate is a 
question which has not yet been decided, as this is the first winter 
they have been used; but as far as could be ascertained by a rather 
hasty examination, the supply and exhaust-registers are placed so 
close together that the warm air will be quite likely to enter through 
one and pass out through the other, without either heating or ventil- 
ating to any appreciable extent. Such conditions can hardly be 
called favorable. 

The architect of the Museum, Herr Cuypers, is also building the 
new central railway station on the Westerhoofd. 

P C. H. BLACKALL. 
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SITTING STATUES, —II. 


T is a com- 
mon remark 
among artists 
that none of 
the statues 
mate by Mr. 
3, i. &- 
Ward stand 
on their feet, 
or are sup- 
ported by 
their legs. 
With equal 
truth can it be 
said that the 
Buckingham 
is supported 
neither by his 
body nor by 
his chair. For 
this reason, 
from a con- 
: - : structive point 

ff = —— ———— o> of view, the 
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From a French Mantel Clock. and aie be- 
comes tire- 
some to the observer. It is deprived of its central and governing line. 
The articulations of the figure as seen in the wrists, fingers, and 
ankles, are in keeping with the character of the model they were 
copied from. They bend rather than articulate. For the indescrib- 
able left hand we can find no equal. Sueh thick, boorish, nerve- 
less hands, and dull fingers, are bad enough on a man, but hardly 
conceivable in a statue of a gentleman. They belong to a digger 
of canals, or to a scavenger. To oblige one of them to perform 
the elegant act of holding a manuscript, even though that manu- 
script be a meaningless one, as used in this statue, is a sorry enough 
sight; but to finish an arm in sculptured repose, with such a hand 
as is the left one, shows a lack of sensibility. But what can be 
said of the feet, those swollen and shapeless forms? The coat, short, 
poor in style, and ill-fitting, is copied as its wearer was copied, with- 
out taste, study, or artistic judgment. There is no part of it that is 
not tormented and uneasy in workmanship and movement. The 
back is more strained and disagreeable than the front, and at the 
hips and sides, where simplicity, firmness and constructive effect 
were particularly needed, there is nothing but meagre forms and 
characterless folds. Although the head is well set on the shoulders 
from a general view, yet from a closer inspection, from the front, 
the neck seems to stop at the collar. The trousers are also restricted 
in material, and constrained in their folds. The bend of the knee of 
the left leg, as seen from the right side, is pinched and disagreeable. 
From the front view the figure looks too much confined by the arms 
of the chair, still the chair, though heavy, gives a calmness and 
almost a dignity to the figure. ‘The relation of a statue to its plinth, 
and to the pedestal that supports it, is one of the nicest problems in 
sculpture. It has been solved in this composition with no clearer 
= than was exercised in the consideration of the statue. 
Everything about the statue required a thicker plinth, and some hori- 
zontal line immediately under the plinth, for two reasons: first, that 
the plinth, being a part of the statue, should support the statue, as 
well as show where it ended and the pedestal began; second, to pre- 
vent the pedestal from appearing, as it does in the Buckingham, to 
be a continuation of the plinth, and thus producing the effect of 
heaviness, and no indication of design. The pedestal and chair are 
the best things in the combination. 

The whole affair shows that Warner had no serious or compre- 
hensive understanding of the task before him, nor has he given any 
proof of earnest or intelligent study. He treats a portrait-statue, of 
a representative character, with the limited range of a young French 
sculptor, who makes figures for clocks. He began on the Bucking- 
ham, where he left off as a student in Paris, and got less out of it 
than he would have got at that time, beéause he would then have 
been criticised by his fellow students, and obliged to do better, if 
it had been in his power, than he has now done. On _ no part 
of it has he displayed, in more than a moderate degree, the qual- 
ities seen in his busts, and, in comparison with the Blair, it is 
nerveless and slovenly. It looks as though it had been worked 
over and over without intelligence and progress. ‘The only indi- 
cation he has given of his understanding of what a statue is, is 
the copying of a model, but even this is done without reference to 
the subject of his statue, and without taste, judgment, or imagina- 
tion in his literal use of the model. 

* A chief characteristic of Warner's art genius, as well as its prime 
necessity, is rapidity of expression. Whateyer he can do must be 
done at once, and then let alone. His first sketches have been almost 
invariably better than the subsequently completed work. The moment 
he hesitates, or begins to dwell on a work, it loses its warmth, grace 


1 Continued from No. 530, page 88. 


| and ease, and becomes labor rather than art. His first study of the 
| head of Buckingham, in character and expression, was most excel- 
lent. The Blair bust was made in two weeks, and under unfavorable 
| circumstances. The decorative heads and panels which he has made 
in terra-cotta, for various buildings, were executed at once and 
rapidly, and they are the best things of their kind, by far, that are 
to be found in the United States. To be unswervingly true to the first 
jet of his sensibility is a vital obligation he owes to his nature. He 
seems to have forgotten this in his statue. He muses, rather than pon- 
ders, and copies rather than designs. He dreams rather than thinks, 
and looks rather than sees. The sympathies as well as the antago- 
nisms of large sculpture are strangers to him. In the Blair, he was 
bountiful and suggestive, in the Buckingham he is dry and narrow. 
We do not blame the sculptor for any deficiency of temperament, 
but for the faults he ought at least to have tried to avoid. The faults 
of the Buckingham are not those inevitable in a strong art tempera- 
ment, and consequently impossible to escape, nor of that kind which 
mark a progress toward something better. They are the faults of 
the inexperienced student to be corrected in the school-room. We 
dislike to believe that, had they been pointed out to Warner, he 
would not have hastened to rectify them. The suspicion, however, 
is forced upon us, in view of his determination to undertake to make 
the statue by himself, from the fear that if he received any assistance 
whatever he would be subject to the accusation made against our 
artists in Italy —that they were not the sole authors of their works — 
his aversion to criticism, his great self-confidence, and more than 
all, that he could suffer the left hand of the statue to exist as an ex- 
pression of his ability, that he would have made nothing better out of 
the Buckingham, even if he had gone to Paris. These faults were 
anticipated by the friends who advised Warner to go to Paris to 
make his statue, but they confidently believed that once there he 
would surely overcome them. We now almost feel that in spite of 
Warner’s clear understanding at an early age of what was neces- 
sary for him to do to become a sculptor, his uncommon determina- 
tion and preseverance in carrying out his purposes, and his unique 
experience in Paris as a student, that when he left Paris he had 
probably gained all he could from study with others; that the charms 
of a continued student life did not affect him; and that the invita- 
tion to become a worker in Carpeaux’s studio instead of being in har- 
mony with his nature was antagonistic to a self-confidence that had 
already taken possession of him, and led him to prefer the uncer- 
tainties of a locality where there was none greater than himself to 
the influences of a world where constant progress is the only pass- 
port to professional respect. It was, therefore, best for him to re- 
turn to his own country and escape the self-abnegation to which he 
would have been obliged to submit in order to have made progress 
amid the unceasing competitive strife which is a living element in the 
studio of a great sculptor. 


So far as progress in bust-making goes, his decision has been justi- 
fied. The qualities of his busts are not those that can be acquired, 
but are the admirable expressions of his artistic individuality, an 
individuality too limited in scope to successfully serve in the execu- 
tion of a statue like the Buckingham. 

In the matter of self-confidence and _ self-dependence, Warner is 
the counterpart of Ward. Both depend upon themselves alone, and 
both fail to give any evidence that they possess the ability to gain 





anything from others, or that their love tor sculpture extends beyond 
their limited power of production. ‘They are also alike in their 
inability to be impressed by, or to comprehend, the nature or signifi- 
cance of the character of the subjects they treat in statues. Both 
are lacking in imagination. Ward endeavors to make up for it through 
extraordinary attitudes; Warner, by an unobtrusive and meaning- 
less simplicity. The Buckingham and the Putnam fully illustrate 
the qualities of their authors. Ward makes a literal copy of the 
forms he uses to execute a statue. If it is cloth, silk, metal or 
leather, they are reproduced as such, and remain imitations of those 
materials. Warner, with more sense of sculpture, tries to produce 
an effect of sculpture out of these materials. He sees and feels 
them from the point of view of an artist, while Ward looks at and 
reproduces them as an imitator. The Buckingham sits on its shoul- 
der-blades; the Putnam is suspended in the air. The Buckingham 
is distinguished by its left hand; the Patnam by the anxiety to show 
the lion’s head on the sword’s hilt. The astonishingly vapid idea of 
General Putnam, as selected by the sculptor, when compared with his 
life and character as a ready and great fighter and successful general, 
will always make this statue a subject of ridicule; while the Bucking- 
ham will pass unnoticed, because it has no idea. ‘The Putnam has 
been, from the time of its erection, popularly and justly dubbed a 
| flunkey, holding his master’s accoutrements. Ward is a better and 
harder-working student than Warner, and his work will be admired 
by thousands, where Warner’s will be by dozens, of people. One 
will be criticised and ranked, eventually, as being no more than a 
workman; the other will be recognized as an artist. 

While the busts, medallions and decorated heads that Warner has 
made could not perhaps be considered sufficiently comprehensive 
in their scope to take the place. of an elemental contribution in the 
development of sculpture, still, in view of the extreme rarity in our 
sculpture of the sculptor’s temperament, or of any essential quality 
of that temperament, the large number of persons who are engaged 
in the production of what we call sculpture, and the immense number 
of statues and monuments produced in this country during the past 
twenty years, the appearance of a man like Warner is of unusual 
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interest, and gives him a claim to a consideration due but to a very 
small number of those who have been connected with the history of 


our sculpture. With the excention of a certain illustrative tendency, 
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Group of Working-woman and Child, on base of a Monument at Creusot, France, erected 





to the Memory of the Proprietor of a great lron-works. — Chapu, Sculptor. 


the most definite examples of which are seen in the statuettes of John 
Rogers, the statues made by American sculptors have been sadly want- 
ing in personality, design, composition, and the expression of art in 
modelling. Since the time of John Frazee, who had a vigorous 
appreciation of art in form, and an extraordinary constructive 
nature, we have had but one sculptor, Rinehart, who has succeeded 
in demonstrating that he had the nature and temperament of a 
sculptor. (We do not include Dr. Rimmer, who was in some very 
great respects greater than all our sculptors put together, in the pres- 
ent consideration.) Neither Frazee nor Rinehart carried the ex- 
pression of impression and modelling so far as Warner has. His 
sense of form, susceptibility to the impression of a head, and concen- 
tration of character in a head far exceeds theirs, though Frazee had 
a power of construction and appreciation of large forms so much 
ereater than either Rinehart or Warner that one is tempted to say 
that they have none at all; while Rinehart has a comprehension of | 
the figure, an understanding of its composite necessities, and the 
human element of art, far superior to Warner or Frazee. 

As far as Warner goes, his modelling is more pleasing and better 
sculpture than that of any of our sculptors. He has succeeded in 
expressing a more legitimate and harmonions art nature than any of 
them. The most significant and conclusive evidence of the strength 
of his nature, even against unfavoring circumstances, is shown in the 
fact of his continued improvement after his arrival in New York, in 
1872, until 1883, when the Blair bust appeared. 

It is a curious fact that very few of our artists who have studied 
in Europe have been able to make progress after their return to 
America. They often continue to improve in skill, in power of delin- 
eation, and in smartness and audacity of workmanship; rarely in the 
enlargement, refinement and strength of the art sensibilities. War- 
ner has done this; he has grown in sensibility, in power of modelling 
and in art appreciation. As far as he has gone in his work he has 
borrowed nothing. The sensuous charm of his best modelling, as seen 
in the Blair and Cottier busts, is so much superior to that of any 
other American sculptor, that one is inclined to give him a higher | 
place than he really deserves. With the exception of the Bucking- 
ham, we believe that his work is the best and most legitimate contri- 
bution yet made to our sculpture, and as likely to be appreciated, 
perhaps more likely than if it were of some other character. Of the 
sorry need in our sculpture of the poetry, sentiment, grace, ease and 
sensuousness of form, as well as fine modelling, there is no question. 
Our sensibilities having been hitherto contented with and charmed 
by the effect and fact of material alone, it is just to suppose that we 
shall be willing to accept the added quality of beauty of workman- | 


ship, whenever it shall claim our attention, or become a vital need in 
our progress of love of form inart. Although design, idea, style of illus- 
tration, understancling of subject, and modesty, have characterized, 
either singly or together, the beginnings of sculpture in other times 
and among other peoples, and beauty of form and delicacy of touch 
have been added at a later development, it may be that with us this 
procedure will be reversed. 

The permanent interest of Warner’s work will depend upon that 
which succeeds his. If other men appear who have the qualities he 
lacks, and they succeed in laying the foundation of our sculpture, 
then he will have been its fortunate forerunner. But if others ap- 
pear who have the same qualities he has, combined with the larger 
qualities of design, then he will have been simply an isolated expres- 
sion of his peculiar talent. T. H. Bartuert. 

















[Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost. | 


CHATEAU DE JOSSELIN, BRITTANY, AFTER AN ETCHING BY A, 
GUILLAUMOT. 


) HIS, one of the finest chateaux of the Renaissance, is built on 
* the bank of the river Oust, in the department of Morbihan. It 
stands on a steep rock, and in its day was an important military 
stronghold. The exact date of its erection, or the name of its builder, 
are not known, but it is most probably fifteenth-century work. It 
was one of the mansions of the illustrious family of Rohan, whose 
arms may be seen among the delicate and luxuriant carvings on its 
front. ‘The initials “A” and “V,” repeated prominently with the 
motto “ & plus,” undoubtedly stand for “Alain, vicomte” (de Rohan), 
Our illustration shows the court-side only, whose rich and varied 
ornamentation forms a strong contrast to the severe and warlike 
aspect of the river-front, with its three strong, round towers. ‘The 
chateau underwent important restorations a few yearsago. The etch- 
ing, which we reproduce, is the work of Auguste Alexandre Guillau- 
mot, who has won several medals at the Salon. He was born in 
Paris, and studied under Lemaitre. He has executed many plates 
of architectural and monumental subjects, and, in 1875, published a 
monograph consisting of twenty etchings, by himself, after Watteau 
and other French painters of the eighteenth century. These plates 
show examples of the monstrous head-dresses in vogue at that time, 
taken from designs in the collection of Victorien Sardou, the drama- 
tist. Guillaumot etched the plate of the Chateau de Josselin, after a 
drawing by the late accomplished artist, M. Leon Gaucherel. 


THE STANDARD OIL COMPANY'S BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ROBERTS, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y.; AND THE 
MESSRS. G. R. & R. G. 


MR. E. L. 

WELLES BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

SHAW, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 
[Gelatine Print, issued only with the Gelatine Edition.] 


Tue front of the Welles building, at the lower end of Broadway, 
is built of Jonesboro’ pink granite. The floor-beams, fifteen 
inches deep, in spans of about thirty feet, are carried on brick- 
walls sixteen inches thick above the basement: there are no col- 
umns or piers in the building. Between the floor-beams are hollow- 
brick arches plastered on the under-side. The door and window 
finish are of Portland cement. The pitches of the roof are covered 
with copper, and the flats with Neuchatel asphalt. One motive we 


| have in publishing this illustration, is to put on record a fairly-good 
| instance of the manner in which street architecture is now marred by 


telegraph poles and wires. 
THE MONTALBANS-TOREN, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND. 
[Gelatine Print, issued only with the Gelatine Edition.] 
Tus structure, which used to form part of the fortifications of 
the city, is now merely an ornamental feature of the city. 
SKETCH FOR A COUNTRY-HOUSE. MR. FRANK E. MEAD, ARCHI- 
TECT, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Tus house is to cost about $20,000. 


HOUSE OVERLOOKING WHITEMARSH VALLEY, NEAR PHILADEL— 


PHIA. MR. T. P. CHANDLER, JR., ARCHITECT, PHILADELPHIA, 
PA. 
HOUSES ON RHODE ISLAND AVENUR, WASHINGTON, D.C. MESSRS. 


HORNBLOWER & MARSHALL, ARCHITECTS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


~ 





Tue Roman Arena at Paris.—The site of the Roman arena in 
Paris has revealed indications of the use of water to flood the arena for 
the purpose of water-sports and sham naval battles. Fragments of 


| seats, with the names of their holders engraved on them, have also 


been found, and a woman’s head in stone, with a fillet of bay-leaves 
about it. — New York Times. 
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PICTURES OF THE SEASON IN NEW YORK. —ILI. 

) HERE are two satisfactory points 

l to be noted with regard to this 
year’s Water-Color Exhibition, 
(which is the nineteenth since the foun- 
dation of the Society). The first is the 
average excellence of the work, con- 
sidered from the most purely technical 
point of view — considered simply with 
regard to the way in which our aquarel- 
lists have learned to handle their 
medium. Even when the result is 
weak in every other direction — weak 
in line, in composition, in color and in 
idea —it most often shows an under- 
standing of the way in which water- 
colors should be used, and a manual | 
cana — Skill in putting this knowledge into 
ppl practice, which are certainly not with- | 
out their value, at least to those who | 
care for the possible future, as well as for the visible present, of our 
art. 

The second point to which I have referred, is the frequency 
with which the figure was attempted. Never before, upon these 
walls, did so many figure-subjects mingle with the landscapes. And 
never before, I should say, did they come so near to including all 
the best work of the year. This is not to state that all of them 
were good, or that more than a 
few were very good. But the 
average was not discouraging, 
and one or two examples were 
of the greatest interest. 

A word or two first with re- 
gard to the landscapes. Mr. 
Homer Martin sent a charming- 
ly-delicate little study, which 
unfortunately came too late to : 





be catalogued, or to be hung 
elsewhere than on the stair- 
case; Mr. Ross Turner’s best 


contribution was “ Low Tide,” 
a shore-view as charming in col- 
or ag manly and clever in work- 
manship; Mr. Farrar and Mr. 
Quartley were about as usual, 
while Mr. Hopkinson Smith was 
scarcely less prolific, but much 
less interesting than in former 
years. Mr. Crane and Mr. Bol- 
ton Jones repeated themselves, 
as they have too long been in 
the habit of doing, but with suf- 
ficient grace to leave us not ill- 
content. Mr. Dewey was softly 
poetical and suggestive, with less 
of nature in his result than of 
a sentiment which is undoubted- 
ly genuine with him, but seems 
a trifle meretricious to some ob- 
servers. Mr. Baker, on the other 
hand, trusts most to nature and 
least to himself. His “ Novem- 
ber in the Woods” was the ver- 
itable realization upon canvas 
of his theme, almost devoid of 
personality, yet artistic, by rea- 
son of its admirable workman- 
ship — extremely detailed, and 
yet as broad and free as one 
could ask. I should say there 
was no better landscape on the 
walls than this. 

A name quite unknown to me 
—E. D. Boit— was signed to 
two large Parisian street-views 
that seemed to be extremely 
clever, though, as both were 
most unjustly “skied,” they did 
not attract the attention which 
would undoubtedly otherwise have been bestowed on them. In | 
color they were as truthful as charming, or perhaps, I should say, 
in tone, for of color, specifically so-called, there was little mingled 
with their harmonious whites and grays. And in execution, so far 
as one could judge under the circumstances, they were very spir- | 
ited and fresh in the true Parisian “blotty” style. Mr. Ran- 
ger’s studies of New York streets were very different, but in their 
way were equally interesting. His affinities are rather with the 
new Dutch school of aquarellists than with either the French or | 
the English. He seems to prefer very low tones, and effects of mist 
or rain; and though he misses, as yet, the luminousness which the | 
best among the Dutchmen preserve in despite of these, he gets 


Eglise de la Dalbade, 





almost all their other qualities, and is especially successful in achiev- 
ing pictorial interest while treating 
most uncompromising spirit. His rendering of a rainy evening on 
Christopher Street seemed to me very remarkable, and not alone 
because one is always ready to welcome the straightforward effort to 
‘do something ” with home materials. I should think that Mr. Ran- 
ger’s success would greatly encourage such efforts among our New 
York artists. His material is certainly as good as that which some 
others have gone very far afield to find, and his results are certainly 
better than are most of theirs. Mr. Hassam was not as interesting 
as in the water-color I referred to when speaking of the Prize Exhi- 
bition; but his “ Beach at Scheviningen ” came near to being very 
good, and his large view of a path beside a river was very accom- 
plished, though rather dull as regards its theme. ‘ 

In the way of still-life there was not very much to note save a 
charming small study by the Dutch painter Bastert, and several 
beautiful drawings of roses by Mr. Alden Weir, very low in tone 
and vague in drawing, but full of a sentiment and charm as unde- 
finable as they were potent. A larger drawing, called “The 
Wounded Dog,” was marked by the same qualities, and in an even 
more elusive, undescribable way. Mr. Lippincott sent a number of 
works of various kinds, in which his extremely clever technique was 
not sustained by any very marked excellence of other kinds. 

Passing now to the figure-subjects proper, I shall only try to note 
a few of those which were more or less deserving of attention. Mr. 
Beckwith sent a beautifully-painted, but wholly unattractive, female 
head; Mr. Quartley a fine little study of women washing pots in 
Cornwall; Mr. Hyde a very clever, but very vulgar, sketch of 


the most homely themes in the 


a dis- 
hevelled young man with a cig- 
arette in his mouth; Mr. Chureh 
two of his well-known fantasies, 
the larger not very successful 
in character; but the smaller, 
called * White Peacocks,” a 
wholly charming bit of decora- 
tive trifling; Mr. Weldon a 
beautifully-handled, but rather 
inane, large figure called “ In- 
cense,” in which the effect of 
floating motion was admirably 
suggested; and Mr. Perey Mo- 
ran several costume-studies, also 
beautifully-handled and also in- 
ane. Mr. Blum sent from Hol- 
land a picture of two women 
sewing near a window, which 
recalled the excellent pastels of 
similar subjects he exhibited a 
couple of years ago, but which 
was a little too spotty and mud- 
dy to be quite their equals. Mr. 
Smedley’s contributions were a 
distinct disappointment, they 
were so much less vital in sen- 
timent and so much less strong 
in execution, than those of a few 
years ago. Mr. Leon Moran 
sent two little drawings, each of 
a single figure in last-century 
costume, which were quite per- 
fect in their way — lovely in 
color, excellent in drawing, al- 
most impossibly dainty, yet ac- 
curate in execution, and suffi- 
ciently good in character to give 


them an intellectual claim to 
existence. Signed by some 
famous French name — which 


they would not disgrace — their 
value would doubtless have been 
more perceptible to the public. 
I do not know whether Mr. 
Keever is one of the new Dutch- 
men, or an American who is 
studying among them; but in 
either case his Dutch peasant 
subjects were a welcome addi- 
tion to the interest of the exhi- 
bition. Perhaps the best of them 
was “ Mother’s Care,” in which 
the sentiment, without undue imitation, suggested Israel’s, and the 
scale of color was also not dissimilar to his. 

But much more conspicuous than any of these was Mr. Abbey's 
large picture, ealled “The Old Song,” which should, perhaps, ‘be 
placed on record as having been sold for the largest sum ever 
given (or, I imagine, asked) for an American aquarelle — $3,000. 
Its faults were immediately apparent; the composition was too scat- 
tered for pictorial unity, and the chief figure (that of a young girl 
playing on a harp) was not very well characterized; but its merits 
were as undeniable. The old couple, sitting in the background, were 
a marvel of beautiful handiwork and of tenderly-poetic characteriza- 
tion, and the charming old-time accessories were painted more charm- 


Toulouse, France. 
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ingly than even Mr. Abbey himself had ever painted such before. 
It was not a completely successful picture, as I have said; but in 
its incompleteness it was a wonderfully delightful and artistic one. 

The honors of the day were divided by this, and by Mr. Chase’s 
“Summer Afternoon in Holland.” I am almost afraid to say how 
good and how important a work this appeared to me, for I found 
that, to many eyes, it had neither virtue nor value. But, let me 
hasten to add, these were the eyes of that “general public,” from 
which one hardly expects to get recognition for anything new and 
unexpected — for anything true and good, if its truth is unconven- 
tional and its excellence is not “pretty.” Those who are better 
able to see and better entitled to speak —the artists and the critics, 
and the veritable amateurs of art — these (so far as I know, and I 
was at some pains to inquire,) were unanimous in their praise of the 
remarkable technical qualities of the picture. Perhaps it would have 
appealed more to the public’s sympathy had its superficial aspect 
not been so unlike that of the drawings about it as to excite many 
protests against its presence in a water-color exhibition. It was a 
very large picture to find just where we found it, the foreground fig- 
ure being, I should say, about two-thirds life-size. Moreover, it 
was executed on canvas and set in a heavy, bronzed frame, quite as 
though it had been in oil. And it gas so painted, finally, as to look 
more like an unvarnished oil than like an aquarelle. The chief 
medium used, in fact, was more properly to be called distemper 
than water-color, the tints having been mixed with egg and vinegar, 
and being, of course, opaque. But transparent color had also been 
largely employed; and there was really no reason (except that it 
killed everything about it) why it should not have been esteemed 
perfectly in place in a water-color exhibition; especially as Mr. 
Church’s work, which so long has figured in such exhibitions 
without any one’s protesting, is executed in practically the same 
manner, save as regards the use of canvas. The advantages of the 
process, I believe, are that it permits of more rapid work than 
vils, and of more full and solid modelling than pure water-colors; 
at all events, it was amply justified by its results in this present 
instance. Nothing could have been more solid, yet nothing fresher ; 
and the handling was of Mr. Chase’s broadest and best. 

The scene was the back-garden of an inn—such a garden as 
every tourist has found a hundred times both in Holland and in 
Germany. There was the broad path of pinkish gravel, with its 
borders of ragged grass and cockney-flowers; there was the small, 
square table, with its white cloth and blue-and-white coffee-service ; 
there were the thin, black wooden-chairs, and there were the sturdy 
tree-stems and the thick foliage filling all the upper part of the 
eanvas. At the table, rather far removed from the actual fore- 
ground, sat a young man in white flannels, one arm thrown over 
the back of his chair, and the other hand outstretched upon the 
table and trifling with his cup. Beyond the table and chairs a 
gaily-fringed hammock was swung between the trees, and in it lay, 
her face but half-visible, a young woman in a pink dress and the 
daintiest of black slippers, with her head resting on a blue cushion. 
The background showed a fence and a water-butt, a hobbling 
old woman and a piece of red brick-wall, and a longer, whitish 
wall, with an open door and a glimpse of a shadowy interior beyond. 
And over all, and behind and around all, was a flood of sun-steeped 
light, breaking here and there into flecks of actual sunshine. 

If [ have dwelt in a dry reportoriat fashion upon the items which 
went to make up the picture, it is because I wished to explain as 
clearly as I could its technical qualities and what seemed to me the 
further qualities that were involved therein. The first thing that 
strack one was the straightforward, simple realism of the canvas. 
It was so realistic, both in motive and in treatment of motive, that 
a photograph taken from it looks marvellously like a photograph 
from nature. It was so realistic that it hardly seemed as though it 
could be artistic. And yet it was artistic—to my eyes most emi- 
nently so; and if we analyze a little it was not hard to see how and 
whiy. 

In the first place, the composition, while apparently so unstudied, 
had really been studied with the nicest instinct. Then the color, 
though apparently rendered with a single eye for truth to apparently 
casual notes, had really been arranged upon a most skilful scheme — 
the various notes of strong red and pink and white and green and 
black being balanced and carried in among each other in a very sub- 
tile and artistic way. Again, though there was no apparent striving 
after tone, entire harmony had been secured as it is not always 
secured even when tone in the conventional sense has been the main 
thing sought for. Such criticisms are all but useless when the actual 
canvas is not at hand for illustration; yet I must just add that the 
way in which the different values of the different notes of black had 
been given so as to preserve their individual truth and also so as to 
get the accentuations needed in the color-scheme as a whole, was a 
veritable lesson in the painter’s art; as was also the treatment of the 
very prominent white notes coming into close contact with one 
another — the yellow-white of the flannel costume and the blue- 
white of table-cloth and collar and gaiters and newspaper. 

But the finest thing in the picture — that which made it a fine pie- 
ture, in fact, and not a merely clever study — was the manner in 
which light and atmosphere had been realized. Such realization had 
evidently been the painter’s chief aim, the very raison d’étre of his 
choice of subject and of medium ; and he had succeeded in it toa degree 
which I have never seen surpassed — not by any of the most famous 











| * out-of-doors. 


of those modern brushes which devote themselves most seriously to 
” It was not only light and sun and air that he painted 
— it was aflernoon light and sun and air and color, so palpably and 
unmistakably that even the picture’s simple title was quite unneces- 
sary to our comprehension. I[ overheard one young lady (more per- 
spicacious than most), exclaim: “ You don’t merely see it all— you 


feel it all. I know just how hot it is and just how everything 


smells!” 

But even some of those observers who most cordially agree with 
me as to the technical success of the picture, say that it had no 
further claim to praise — say that it was an extremely clever piece 
of handiwork and nothing more. To me it seemed a good deal 
more. In the first place it seemed to me that to paint light and 
atmosphere so well was in itself not a mere technical feat like the 
painting, for example. of some diflicult texture. ‘To paint light and 
atmosphere is not only to paint those things which of all inanimate 
things are the hardest to paint, but those which are the best worth 
painting, and those, moreover, which most emphatically demand from 
the artist something beyond mere manual skill. To succeed in paint- 
ing air and sun-light implies, I think, that the painter has had artistic 
feeling as well as an artistic eye and hand; implies the presence in 
his organization of something more personal and more sensitive and 
more emotional than is implied in the good painting of anything else 
save only the human face with a soul behind it. 

Nor did the figures appear to me to be without a degree of vitality, 
of personality, of human interest —of character, that is to say — 
amply sufficient to justify their sincere approval in another way than 
as mere furnishings to the canvas, mere occasions for effects of light 





| and color. The man’s attitude had an expressiveness which was 


echoed in its face. The listless pose and the abstracted gaze were 
full of suggestions and these were repeated in the half-concealed fig- 
ure of the girl, and cleverly but not obtrusively emphasized by the 
accessories — by the abandoned newspaper, for example, and the 
many cigarette stamps which strewed the path. The figures, in 
short, were not only vital, so to say, in mind and body, but harmon- 
ized with and definitely enhanced that expression of afternoon lan- 
guor which was so well suggested by the light and color. If we 
wanted “ realism” in a picture — and are we not alwaws asking for 
it, asking for the straightforward, unvarnished portrayal of modern 
life in its ordinary aspects ?— this picture certainly supplied it. And 
if we wanted, besides, sufficient sentiment to make the realism art 
and not photography —if we wanted not sentimentality and not 
“literary ” subject matter, but some feeling and idea upon the artist’s 
part which should excite our feeling and awaken our interest in 
return —I at least could find it, too. It was vague sentiment, if you 
will ; but unmistakable and sufficient, and to me very attractive. The 
painter had wished to reproduce an aspect and a mood of warm, lan- 
guourous, aimless indolence; and he had succeeded — in his figures 
as well as in his atmosphere and color. And the fact that no defi- 
nite title strove to accentuate or enforce this sentiment was a great 
advantage. The figures were expressive enough to provoke the 
imagination, and the imagination was not hampered or contradicted 
by anything less elastic than their own suggestiveness. 

“T have dwelt so long on this picture that I have no space left to 
speak of Mr. Chase’s other contribution —a “ Spanish Dancing- 
Girl,” executed in the same way and also very large. ‘Technically 
it, too, was most successful but neither in individuality of mode nor in 
pictorial interest, properly so called, did it seem to me the equal of 
the “Summer Afternoon.” 

The Etching Club exhibited as usual in combination with the 
Water-color Society, and its rooms contained many items of great 
interest. Chief among them were Mr. Platt’s and Mr. Parrish’s 
plates and a Venetian view by Mr. Duveneck. The reproducti e 
etchings for the Morgan Collection Catalogue were, of course, not to 
be compared with similar things produced in Paris. But they were far 
better than one could have expected, very far better than anything 
that could have been produced here even a few years ago; and 
some among them were entirely successful. Reproductive work in 
general was more frequent and more accomplished than ever before. 
But as a set-off to all promising facts one must note the tendency 
which we have recently developed to etch large showy engraver-like 
plates conceived with the desire to catch the public eye with some- 
thing “nice to frame,” rather than with the desire to etch for the 
sake of etching or for the eye of the genuine amateur. Only Mr. 
Peter Moran’s essays in this direction justified themselves by success 
in their own line; but these were so accomplished and so charming 
and so etcher-like in spite of their pictorial elaborateness that if all 


| others had been as good we might, perhaps, have felt no strong 





impulse to protest against the manner of their conception. 
M. G. vAN RENSSELEAR. 





Earninc GRaTITUDE AT THE EXPENSE OF Ownr’s Herrs. — Signor 
Martini, one of the largest owners of house property in the city of 
Genoa, had a feeling of gratitude to his tenants, who, by their regu- 
larity of payment, had enabled him to spend his declining years in 
comfort. When his will was opened, it was discovered that the old 
gentleman had instructed his executors that all his tenants, rich and 
poor, male and female, were to reside, rent free, in the houses then 
occupied by them, if they desired to do so, as long as they lived. 
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MURAL PAINTING.—VI. 


FRESCO. 
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Fresco painting 





RESCO is an Italian word that means fresh. 
| means painting on fresh, wet plaster. ‘“ Buon fresco” means 
real fresco as distinguished from the false. All sorts of mural 
paintings, from distemper to encaustic, are indiscriminately and 
wrongly called frescos. This generic use of the word is as unneces- 
sary as itis improper, and tends to create confusion. When the 
word fresco is used in these papers, it will be employed in its legiti- 
mate and restricted sense, viz., to paint on fresh plaster. 

I shall now endeavor to explain in a few simple words the prin- 
ciple of fresco painting, well knowing that the artistic mind recoils 
from an over-dose of the incomprehensible terminology and concise 
formulas in which scientists revel. If these last only knew what 
harum-scarum brains were ours, they might pound some useful infor- 
mation into them by the assumption of an extreme simplicity.’ As it 
is, we frequently run at the first discharge of the chemical battery. 

Pure limestone consists of carbonic acid and lime = carbonate of 
lime. 

The limestone is subjected to heat, the carbonic acid is expelled, 
and there remains lime. 

If to this lime, water be added, the result will be hy drateof lime. 
Only a certain amount of water combines chemically with the lime, 
hydrate of lime being a powder. The rest of the water mixes with 
it mechanically. 

When hydrate of lime is exposed to the air, the water is expelled 





1 Continued from page 83, No, £30. 

2 Unfortunately, very little is really known about the reciprocal action of lime 
and sand. ‘The table here appended, showing the effect of time on plaster, if 
correct, is interesting. It will be noticed that for the first four or five hundred 
years plaster gains in carbonate of lime, and that afterwards it loses in carbon- 
ate and gains in silicate. At the end of two thousand years there is very little 
carbonate left. As a result, the plaster would be triable : — 


COMPOSITION OF FRESH LIME MORTAR AND MORTAR HARDENED BY AGE, 


From Wochenblatt f. Architekt. und Ingen. 1884; Tépfer und Ziegler Zeitung 
1884, 5, 206. . 


Age of the mortar in years, 
Components. | Fresh. 


30 100 200 =3°0| 600 | 1330) 1800 2000 


Carbonate of 





calcium... 1.5-3.2) 9-10, 13. 13.4 8-13. 14. |13.6 10.0) 6-7. | 5 
Hydrate of cal- 

cium.........|/11,3-8.6) 4-5.5; 2. 1,4) 0.4-1.0) 0.7, 0.4 |——| —— |— 
Lime combined | 

with silicic | 

acid..........) —= — 0,15 0.3) 0.6-12 2.0) 2.7 9. 0} 14-16, |29 
Soluble _ silic- | 

ates..... = _ 


Te — 0.35) 0.5 1-2. | 3.5) 3.3 2.5) 1-15 
Oxide of iron 
and soluble 
alumina .... 
Alumina 
Sand, gypsum, 
magnesia,ete 85.5-86.2 


0.6- 1.2,0.90- 1.2) 1.10 0.6) 0.4-0.6 0.5) 0.7 
0.1- 0.8,0.95- 1.0, 0.55) 0.7) 0.1-0.6 0.7) 0.3 
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The carbonate is formed first, then the silicate. 

More will be said on the combination of sand with lime, as compared with the 
mixture of lime and other ingredients, at the close uf the eighth paper, which 
treats of Byzantine fresco, 


by carbonic acid, and the result is again carbonate of lime, or the 
original limestone, chemically speaking, for practically the cohesion 
of limestone is never regained. 

Sand is usually mixed with the liquid lime to augment its cohesive- 
ness. ‘The latter acts chemically, but very feebly so, on the tormer. 
The mixture is chiefly mechanical.? 

The pigments are applied while the wet plaster is drying and har- 
dening; that is, while the carbonic acid is expelling the water. The 
painting must be finished before its expulsion is complete. A thin 
crust of carbonate of lime will then be formed over the painting, 
protecting it from water and moderate friction. If the painting be 
continued after the plaster has lost the greater part of its water, no 
crust will be formed, and the pigments will be deprived of their nat- 
ural protection. Moreover, when dry, they will exhibit chalky 
spots. 

Fresco, then, is durable, not because the colors are absorbed by the 
plaster, as many erroneously suppose, but because they are protected 
by it chemically. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


HISTORY. 


The birth of fresco is unrecorded. It is certain that the Greeks 
worked init. The discussions have been long and sharp on the 
| methods employed by the Pompeians in their well-known mural 

decorations. The best and most recent authorities decidedly pro- 

nounce them to be frescos. From personal observation | can give 
no opinion, for [ have no other ground on which to build a theory 
than deceitful memory. One must be on the spot to arrive at a defi- 
nite conclusion. While there is no good reason for doubting the 
| authoritative statements of those who declare the paintings to be 
| frescos pure and simple, yet one cannot blink the circumstances 
that tempted the less scientific to pronounce them eneaustics, or fres- 
cos waxed and cauterized, the most weighty being their astounding 
freshness when first unearthed. Damp is disastrous to freseos, and 
here are paintings that have been buried some eighteen hundred 
years in a not over-dry region almost as fresh as when first painted. 
MM. Cros and Henry say that no traces of wax, save that of modern 
application, can be found on these pictures, with the exception of two 
or three fragments covered with vermilion, a color usually protected 
with cauterized wax and oil, as Vitruvius recommends. ‘The highly 
| polished surfaces that I call to mind must be the result, then, of the 
| modern and ineffectual attempts to preserve the paintings with a coat 
| of wax or some other process unbeknown to me. But these things 
| 
| 








cannot be studied from a distance. Vitruvius has a great deal to say 
about plastering, and very little about the process of fresco painting, 
but enough to convince us that the usual process for mural painting 
in his day was fresco — even were certain unmistakable peculiarities 
of fresco painting wanting in the pictures that have been preserved. 
* When, besides the first coat, three sand-voats at least have been 
Jaid, the coat of marble-dust follows, and this is to be so prepared 
that when used it does not stick to the trowel, but easily comes away 
from the iron. Whilst the stucco is drying, another thin coat is to 
be laid on; this is to be well worked and rubbed, and then still 
another, finer than the last. Thus, with three sand-coats and the 
same number of marble-dust coats [not counting the rough-cast, which 
was allowed to dry }, the walls will be rendered solid, and not liable 
to cracks or other defects. When the stuff is well beaten and the 
under coats made solid, and afterwards well smoothed by the hard- 
ness and whiteness of the marble-powder, it throws out the colors 
mixed therein with great brilliancy. Colors, when used on damp stuc- 
co, are very durable.” (Book VII, Chap. III.) When the Italian 
method has been described, it will be seen to differ from that of the 
ancients in two respects : — 

(1) Marble-dust is used by the ancients for the finishing coats, 
where the Italians as a rule used sand, though not infrequently 
marble-dust was mixed with the sand by the latter. 

(2) The ancient plaster is thicker and more compact, thereby re- 
taining its humidity for a much longer period, and enabling the 
painter to continue his work for several days before the formation of 
the crust, after which all painting must cease. 





| THE PROCESS. 


As these papers are addressed to the professional public, the tech- 
nies of fresco will be summarily described. The metliod is too well 
| known to call for an elaborate statement which any hand book of the 
art will furnish. A sketch, however, of the process is necessary, in 
order that architects and painters may judge of its adaptability to 
certain sites, and that comparisons may be instituted between it and 
other processes, with a view to modern mural undeftakings. Prin- 
ciples will be emphasized rather than details, and the preliminary 
steps rather than the actual process of painting, for the latter is 
| largely personal. It was my good fortune, a few years ago, to wit- 

ness the execution of some frescos in the Campo Santo of Siena — 
that truly blessed spot with its monumental view over broad stretches 
of limitless clay-mounds, corrugated by the action of water, and 
backed by hazy Amiata and Santa Croce, and more distant Apen- 
nines. (No one of sensibility can ever recall those beloved, impres- 
sive Italian vistas without rhapsodizing.) ‘Through the courtesy of 
Professor Franchi of the Sienese Academy of Fine Arts, I was 
enabled to try my hand at fresco, and to glean some practical infor- 
mation. Practice is so much more reliable and convincing than 
theory —the treatises not infrequently being written by mere com- 
| pilers — that I shall give the preference to my own notes in the fol- 
lowing statements, except, of course, when they are silent. 
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The Wall.—It is unnecessary to repeat what has been written at 
some length in a previous paper about the construction of the walls 
ad their protection from damp. But there are a few rules of special 
applicability to fresco. Walls of well-dried and equally hard brick 
are the best. Rough stone walls are not objectionable. The plaster 
is liable to peel from smooth stone. Lathing is inferior to brick for 
perpendicular surfaces. Being exposed to the air on both sides, the 
plaster dries too rapidly, one of the requisites being that it should re- 
tain its moisture long enough to enable the painter to complete his 
allotted task. A wall of one or two bricks in thickness is preferable 
to a very thick one; for the latter remaining damp for a longer 
period, is more liable to saline efflorescence, the damp carrying the 
particles composing the salt to the surface. But whether thick or 
thin, brick or stone, the wall must be dry. A double wall with an 
air-space between is obviously the best. In Pompeii the painted 
walls were sometimes constructed of tiles placed edgewise and fast- 
ened to the outer wall by leaden clamps with a narrow space be- 
tween, as a safeguard against damp. If there is any old plaster on 
the wall to be frescoed, it should be entirely removed, and the mate- 
rial of the wall laid bare. Lathing was used both in ancient and 
Renaissance times for ceilings, except when these were vaulted with 
brick. But the lathing then was much mcre durable than now, as has 
already been explained, and frequently was plastered above as well 
as below, thus protecting the paintings from dirt and moisture, and 
by retaining the humidity for a longer period enabled the frescoer to 
work more leisurely. Where the lathing was inferior, the frescos 
have paid the penalty, as, for example, those on the ceiling of the Log- 
gie in the Vatican painted by Giovanni da Udine. With all our 
modern appliances, architects could undoubtedly construct a ceiling 
fulfilling all the conditions imposed by fresco, without having re- 
course to the lathing makeshift. If concrete blocks are used, they 
must not be too porous. 

(a) The Lime. — A limestone free from foreign ingredients yields 
the best lime for fresco. After the lime has been well mixed with 
water till it has attained the consistency of cream, it is poured into 
earthen pits and kept there for at least a year, the longer the better. 
If too fresh, it will blister and flake off. Lime kept in this way is 
said to improve in consistence, and to grow milder or less caustic. 
It is hardly possible, however, that it should grow less caustic, for it 
is not exposed to the air. Though it is difficult to say why it im- 
proves by keeping, the fact that it does improve is attested by long 
experience —the best authevity. Time alone is the true test, and 
though we may approximate its action by ingenious experiments, we 
can never exactly counterfeit it.1 A certain amount of causticity is 
indispensable; otherwise the lime would lose its adhesiveness, the 
crust fail to form, and fresco be impossible. On the other hand, ex- 
cessive causticity is to be avoided, for the crust would form too 
rapidly, before the painter could complete his work. Lime remains 
caustic till it has gained its maximum of carbonic acid, which it 
attracts from the atmosphere while drying. But the causticity can- 
not be reduced by exposing it to the air for any length of time, as it 
would become too hard for handling. Yet wet lime can be rendered 
less caustic in several ways without losing its requisite causticity. 
One of these ways, often recommended by the old masters, is to wash 
it frequently in river or spring water containing carbonic acid. 

(6) The Plaster—The lime is taken out of the pit, again mixed 
with water till it is about as thick as milk, well strained, and the 
superfluous water, which rises to the surface, poured off. It has 
then the consistence of cream cheese, and is ready to be mixed with 
the sand. This must be river sand well washed and passed through 
a sieve. No hair is to be used. Two plasterings are necessary for 
fresco :— 

(1) The arriccio, or arricciatura, or “ rough-cast.” 

(2) The intonace, or intonacatura, or “ scialbo,” or finishing coat. 

The proportion of sand to lime varies according to the richness of 
the lime. In Siena the rule was one part sand to one part lime, with 
rather more sand for the arriccio. Some authorities recommend two 
parts sand to one of lime. A good practical test for the arriccio is 
to spread the plaster on a dry, absorbing brick. If the plaster be 
good, little short cracks will appear. If deep, long cracks are devel- 
oped, the plaster is too fat (grasso); in other words, there is too 
much lime. If no cracks make their appearance it is too poor 

(magro), too much sand. The arriccio should be a little less than 
half an inch in thickness, and applied in two or three quickly suc- 
ceeding coats. Its surface should be roughened, to give a key to the 
intonaco. When it is thoroughly dry and hard, it is ready for the 
infonaco, on which the fresco is to be painted. After the arriccio 
has been saturated with water, the tnfonaco is spread in two thin 
coats, the whole being about one-tenth of an inch thick. Some 
painters mix marble-lust with the plaster for the infonaco, and occa- 
sionally color, to reduce its whiteness to a middle tint. The plaster 
is spread with a trowel or wooden float. At Siena they used both, 
but finished with the trowel. If the plaster be rubbed too hard, | 
black spots injurious to the painting will appear. The surface 








1 Perhaps the best reason for keeping the lime in pits is given by Vitruvius: 
* Stucco will be well executed if lime of the best quality be slaked long before 
it is wanted; in order that if any portion was imperfectly burned in the kiln, 
the action of moisture in long maceration might slake it, and reduce it to 
the same consistence asthe rest. For if lime be used too fresh, instead of being 
thoroughly macerated, it will, when spread (on walls), throw out blisters, owing 
to the crude particles that lurk in it. These particles, not having been duly 
glaked, swell aud destroy the smoothness of the plaster.” Prof. T. M. Clark 


should be so hard “as with difficulty to receive the impression of the 
finger.” If texture be desired, it should be rubbed with a cloth, 
brush or the like. It sometimes happens that the plaster becomes 
too dry while polishing it with the trowel. In that case wet both 
plaster and trowel. 


(c) The Cartoon and Outline.— All that has been said regarding 


the importance of a well-prepared cartoon for wax-painting is equally 
applicable to fresco. When the picture is so small that it can be 
painted in a single day, it may be transferred directly from the car- 
toon to the infonaco, or finishing coat. If the picture be large, it is 
better to transfer the whole cartoon by pouncing to the arriccio, before 
any of the infonaco is laid. Sometimes it is difficult to handle a large 
cartoon in awkward places; then the picture may be drawn on the 
arriccio with charcoal, being enlarged by the squaring process from 
the sketch, just as the cartoon would be. It is not absolutely neces- 
sary to transfer the whole picture to the arriccio, for one can work 
piecemeal on the intonaco; but it is obviously a safer method. The 
stereopticon might be used for the transfer of the sketch to the arric- 
cio, were the conditions favorable to its use, but not for the subse- 
quent outlining on the intonaco. The portion to be painted in one 
day having been indicated by the painter, the mason prepares it with 
the intonaco, as previously described. The corresponding portion of 
the cartoon is cut off (or a tracing is made of it, if it be desirable to 
keep the cartoon), and transferred to the wet infonaco, either by 
pouncing or by passing over the outlines with a style which leaves a 
corresponding depression in the plaster. For delicate works pounc- 
ing is preferable. Wilson, who closely inspected the frescos of the 
Sistine vault on a movable scaffold, says that Michael Angelo used 
the pounce-bag, but frequently accentuated the less delicate lines with 
some sharp instrument, after the cartoon had been removed. 


(d) Brushes.—These should be of bristle, rather long and supple. 
If short and unyielding, they rub up the plaster. Those used at 
Siena were round, and very ordinary compared with the best French 


or English brushes. Marten or sable brushes were avoided chiefly 
on the ground of expense, though the work was beautifully finished. 


Marten’s hair or otter’s is said to resist the action of lime better than 
sable’s. 
(e) Palette —This should be of tin, with a rim round it, to prevent 


the colors from running off, and a cup in the middle for pure water, 


which is the medium for fresco. At Sienna the palette was a 
large wooden slab, so propped as to be stable and handy. 

(f) Colors.—Those that are fit for fresco have been fully cata- 
logued at various times and by various authors. The differing 
nomenclatures are somewhat confusing. As a general rule it may be 
said that all the earth and a few mineral colors can be used, but 
neither animal nor vegetable colors. Here is a simple palette : — 

Lime white (“bianco Sangiovanni’’). 

Yellow ochre, Naples yellow. 

Earth reds: Venetian red, light red, burnt Sienna and the like. 

Terre verte, chrome green. 

Raw and burnt umber. 

Earth black is the best. Ivory black is too oily for fresco. 

Cobalt blue, indigo, and pure or imitated ultramarine. 

Burnt vitriol (purple).? ' 

Vermilion may be rendered fit for fresco by placing it in a glazed 
earthenware vase and pouring lime-water on it. Afterwards the 
water should be poured off, and the operation repeated several times. 

The white may be prepared in many ways. Cennini’s method is 
elaborate but reliable. “‘T'ake very fine white slacked lime [from the 
pit] and put it into a little tub for the space of eight days, changing 
the water every day, and mixing the lime and water well together, in 
order to extract from it all unctuous properties. Then make it into 
small cakes, put them upon the roof of the house in the sun, and the 
older the cakes are, the whiter they become. If you wish to hasten 
the process and have the white very good, when the cakes are dry, 
grind them on your slab with water, and then make them again into 
cakes and dry them as before. Do this twice, and you will see how 
perfectly white they will become. This white must be ground thor- 
oughly with water.” Pozzo curtails this process considerably. The 
idea is to get rid of the caustic qualities of the lime; for this being 
a pigment with which all the others are more or less mixed, it would 
increase the already sufficient causticity of the intonaco. 

It will be noticed that the palette for fresco is a quiet one, which, 
in a measure, accounts for its harmonious tones, The colors, when 
dry, appear lighter and warmer than when first applied to the cool, 
gray plaster, that ultimately dries white. To judge of their final 
effect the painter tries the colors on a piece of dry umber, which 
immediately absorbs their moisture.® It is well to prepare the whole 
of a needed tone at once. It is difficult to match tones in fresco. 

Warm colors are said to be more durable than cool, which is almost 
tantamount to saying that the earth colors are the safest. 

(7) Painting.—It would be as vain and misleading to give a 
receipt for fresco as for oil or water-color painting. For amateurs 
such receipts are not without value. Every professional painter has 
his idiosyncracies and a handling that harmonizes with them. ‘There 
are before me five receipts for painting a head in fresco, differing 
widely in details, but corresponding in essentials — which are worth 
signalizing. Fresco has not the depth of varnished oils, but a blonde, 
dead quality, that is the desideratum in mural painting. It is a cross 


* Some authors recommend the addition of size to colors that do not mix freely 


| 
| 
| 
A - | with water. 
tells me that his experience corroborates this view. | 


Dry, white absorbent wood is also recommended. 
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opaque — not so clear as water-color, nor so heavy and lifeless as ( LINX’ NICAP9 
| distemper. Consequently, the execution savors of both media Aa Jang Do, Cay ee 
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: 4 our modern oil methods. lar bodies, especially independent of politics, so that correspondence 

i The following notes, many of which were jotted down on the stag- | MY be opened with some of them, at least for precedente. : An early 

" : ing, may be of service. (1) To avoid injury (from plastering) to the | “"5W°& will oblige, Yours, ete., JAMES FRERET. 
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a (4) Begin with light, transparent washes, applied with a broad brush, | publication of this letter will bring to light so phenomenal a body of men.— 
h and finish with impasto. (5) Better warmer washes over cool, and | Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. | 
if strong over weak. (6) The first washes appear very faint, but the 
* 3 painting acquires strength and consistence as it advances. Just CHIP-CRACKING, 
¥ j before completion the water is rapidly absorbed from the brush as Rocurster, N. Y. 

a ; soon as it touches the wall, which means that the work must cease. | Tg pax Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 
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; F Jee ai ‘ : . | wall is fairly honey-combed. I should be pleased to hear from you 

. 3 avoid the necessity. (9) Those who so wish, may apply a final | : : , : : J 
ec. 4 ¢ ° % oy 8% % 0, | gentlemen, through the American Architect, about this matter, and 
at glaze over the damp colors, but it must be done rapidly and lightly. | © oa me sgh : 

; eP , : : ’ - , -* | would feel greatly favored if you would give it due notice somewhere 
th $ (10) During the work it may be necessary to pause at intervals to | . . ee : 
°, . ’ ay ; . | in your valuable paper. Yours truly, Fr. A. B. 

\y allow the moisture to be absorbed. (11) When the day’s task is | 7 ni : Pes 
1 completed the mason cuts away the unpainted plaster with a sharp | THE “popping out” of which our correspondent complains is due to the 
~ snate and bevels the edge. Iti 2edless bserve that the | Presence of under-burned nodules of lime which did not have time to slack 
an instrument and bevels the edge. 1t 18 needless to observe that the | hefore the plaster was applied to the walls. These nodules were thus impris- 

mason must bean adept. When painting a figure, it is well to paint | oned within the properly-tempered plaster as it hardened, which, however, 
nt a portion of the background at the same time, to avoid hardness of | being porous, did not prevent the penetration of moist air and the eventual 

- contour and preserve the integrity of the outline. On the following ras. yA ge yor fm ner wap pea raha roe pry ag + a 

’ ad . ad 2 Se » Miele a * M q . wee om. sion and the throwing off of the particles of plaster in front of it. 1ere 
a day the —— ines the fre sh gatonaco to that of the preceding day, | is no cure.— Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT, | 

and so on till the picture is completed. Heads should be finished at 
ta- a sitting, and nude figures joined at a convenient line suggested by VENTILATION OF SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

- the anatomy. Wilson says that Michael Angelo painted his figures aa blige . 
ng “wel - . ¢ . “ae ; Boston, February 13, 1886. 
be on the Sistine Vault in about three days each,? and indicates with a | > cue Berrees G6 cen Amemscan Anemeencs: 
vat dotted line on a tracing from two of three the successive divisions. — so en a er rawresa eck : So , 

One of these figures is the Adam — about ten feet in height. I give | | Dear Sirs,— In a paragraph following my communication on “ City 

here a similar tracing from Braun’s photograph of one of the young Architects,” in this week’s issue of your paper, you state, “il, as 

men on the cornice. ‘The dotted lines are suppositious in one or two | Experience says, the last change in the oflice of the City Architect 

places, but elsewhere the photograph indicates the divisions very | has brought a great advantage to Boston in enabling it to secure 

clearly, notably about the head. (12) All retouches must be made | about one-half the supply of fresh air that an unofficial architect 

e ¢ bd ° © ° ” , 2g speassary.” 

with color, tempered with size, that is, “a secco” (dry), or when | would deem necessary. «+» re 

the plaster is no longer wet. A good size may be made of two parts This implies that the supply of air in the later Boston schools, 

water to one part of yolk-of-egg, mixed with a little vinegar to pre- fifteen to twenty-five cubic feet per scholar per minute, is only about 

serve it. Caseine mixed with water and quicklime is said to be an | one-half what architects would deem necessary, and supposably what 
ed insoluble size. ‘This size is too yellow for the blues. Parchment or | they would provide, although the two are altogether different. 
the fish glue is also used. ‘ Secco” is perishable, and the less of it the | Now, I deem it simply justice to myself, and to Mr. Vinal, the pres- 
1es better. Notwithstanding the example of some of the best frescoers, it | ent City Architect of Boston, to show that the air-supply in the last 
d is is almost universally condemned, except for slight retouches.8 When | five brick school-houses completed for the city is at least four times 
the a considerable part of the work is unsatisfactory it must be destroyed | 48 much as the supply which architects have actually provided in 
peed and repainted. | the majority of school-houses east of, and including, New York State, 
in Andrea Pozzo, the representative of the impasto school recom- | and that it comes as near the standard desired as in any schools in 
, . . . | icp “17 
‘nto mends a rough ground. But if the painting, he observes, be near the | this country. 

. . ® af . > . ; Ar. . 2sllinge > q > 2c 
the eye and should appear too rough, a sheet of paper must be placed | I will consider the last point first. Dr. Billings, one of the best 
‘ten over it, and the protuberances gently rubbed down with a trowel. | authorities on ventilation in this country, fixes as his standard for air 
iry, Here is a quotation from him that reminds one strongly of modern | supply in schools (see page 164 of “ Ventilation and Heating”’), not 
into ways: “ For uniting tones, soft brushes must be used, though of hog’s less than thirty cubic feet of fresh air per minute per scholar. 
how bristles, and not very moist; and occasionally, too, the fingers give | Mr. George W. Rafter, C. E., was employed in 1877 by the Board 
hor- good effects in the heads, hands, and other small things, particularly | o Health of the city of Rochester, New York, to make an cxami- 
The when the lime begins to set.” FrepERIC CROWNINSHIELD. nation of the ventilation of the schools in that city, and, after making 
al is 7 a thorough study of the subject, made out a table of the amount of 
eing (To be continued. : BE 4s or i; ; “a at ae : 
oald air which should be supplied to scholars of different grades, which 

increases from fourteen feet per minute for the ninth grade to 

i bd mr . irtv- ree fee oy i » for » firs rs >, 
iich, An ATONEMENT FOR THE RinG Toeatre Disaster.— The Emperor thirty-three feet per minut or the fir t grade , . . 
| ps * : aie Mr. Arthur Walworth, of the Walworth Manufacturing Company, 
vhen has opened an “ Atonement House” on the site of the Ring Theatre, | . | : “teenage? i, eee aumeem: fe 
cool, the | : f whichaf aa nied ational Pell states that the largest amount of air per minute which they ever fig- 
Anal ae DUFEING CF WHICS & Few yours Ago was attended With out 1 terrible loss | ured upon, in computing their heating-plants for school-houses, is 
hich of life. The house is a handsome Gothic structure and will be let out | twenty feet, and that in reality the supply of air rarely reaches ten 
hale in flats, the rents from which will be devoted to charitable purposes. or twelve feet per minute. This much for standards. Now for the 
ain —-- —— - —_—_—_—— | amount of air actually supplied in school-houses. 
nan 1The Munich erstete invented a quutetvense for retarding the drying of the Dr. Billings commences his chapter on Schools with the following 

; work, which enabled them to leave it for several hours and then take it up again. iad . Ry P laasea af sldinee i » Tinite states ic 

“They have a board of sufficient surface to cover that part of their wae and paragraph . Of all classes of buildings = the United States, public 

ive @ this is padded on one side, this cushion being then covered with waxed cloth; | or private, there are probably none which are in such an unsatis- 

: a wet piece of fine linen is then spread over the fresh plaster and painting, and | factory condition as regards their ventilation as the public schools.” 
teurs then pressed to the suriace of the wall by the cushioned side of the board, ~ ple Hp “ Y Tithi a, ars there has been a ch: 

r has while the outer side is buttressed firmly by a pole from the ground.— W. B. Farther on he says: Vithin a few years there has been a change 

“here Barefeld Taylor. (References mace to Cornelius Kaulbach and others.) for the better, but I am compelled to believe that the majority of 

. * Later, in the Last Judgment, he painted more rapidly, generally finishing a | apcahitocte } Se meatten ’ 2 of instes satisfact , 
ering colossal figure in two days, though,” says Wilaon, “he could execute an entire | °° hitects in this matter go by rule of thumb instead of a satisfactory 
sertha figure in one day.” comprehension of the very simple principles involved, and that, 

a6 » ’ a o . . . . . 
” *** He who can finish ‘a buon fresco’ will always be the best painter, and his | moreover, the thumb aforesaid is not of the right dimensions or 
onde, work far more lasting; but seeing that lime always undergoes some change, . ” sy 
cross especially in the shadows, one can, and ought, to retouch either with delicate | Proportions. ; fi : 
strokes of pastel pre ared from egg-shell, or with brushes half dry, and charged One of the best ventilated of the Boston schools, built previous to 
tae with the requisite color. such retouches are made in uncovere laces, the > H > > . 27a rentilati 2ste 
freely : are made in vain, for the first rain will carry them off.” (Andrea Foune, Prospet- 1884, is the Lowell school, where the ventilation was tested = day 
: tiva dé Pittori, etc. P.I1. 8S, XI. Roma, 1758, last fall in the presence of experts, and the supply of air found to be 
by 
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five feet per minute per scholar, and in the opinion of the manager | 
of the New York Exhaust and Ventilator Company, the ventilation 
in this school is as good as that in the average schools throughout the 
Rastern States, and very much better than in the New York City 
On the same day the supply of air at the Parker Street 
schoo) (both schools being in session), was twenty-five cubic feet per 
minut@, or five times that in the older school. If you will read the 
report of Dr. D. F. Lincoln to the State Board of Health in 1884, 
of hist inquiry into the sanitary condition of schools in Massachu- | 
setts, you can see what kind of ventilation is provided in schools 
designed by unofficial architects. As near as the writer can ascertain 
the Boston schools are the only ones in the country ventilated by 
means of a fan, run all the time at a constant speed, with the single 
exception of one school in Chicago, in which a fan has recently been 
placed. 

Any system which depends only upon the difference in density of 
the air in the room, and of the exterior air at the top of the building 
to produce the necessary current cannot work satisfattorily at all 
seasons of the year, especially in weather when the external temper- 
ature is between fifty and sixty. 

Credit is especially due Mr. Vinal for the radical step he has taken 
in the matter of ventilation, from the fact that he made the innova- 
tion almost wholly on his own responsibility, and in face of unfavor- 
able circumstances from certain members of the School Board, who 
have since, however, been obliged to admit the efficiency of the sys- 
tem. 

The only New England school-house outside of Boston that has 
come to the notice of the writer in which the matter of ventilation 
has been scientifically considered, is a high-school-house in Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, Mr. W. R. Briggs, architect, and of which a 
description of the ventilation and heating was published in the 
Third Annual Report of the Connecticut State Board of Health. 

Mr. Briggs deserves much credit for the method of heating and 
ventilation adopted, and the results seem to show an efficiency in cold 
weather about equal to that obtained by means of a fan. 

It seems to me that architects cannot afford to belittle the profes- 
sion by depriving each other of the credit due them. 

EXPERIENCE. | 

We do not doubt the excellence of Mr. Vinal’s provision for ventilating 
the Boston school-houses; but ‘*‘ Experience’s’’ inference from this that the | 
City of Boston has succeeded in securing an official architect who surpasses 
the rest of his profession in his knowledge of the subject does not seem to 
us justified. We are quite aware that the average American school-house 
presents a pretty low type of design and construction; but ‘‘ Experience’”’ 
must know that very few school-houses are designed by architects of real 
skill and reputation, and that still fewer are allowed by the authorities who | 
control them to be built with anything like the provisions for ventilation 
and sanitation that their designers would like to introduce in them. Proba- 
bly Mr. Vinal would prefer, if he thought he could bring the minds of his 
official superiors to his views, to supply fifty cubic feet of air per head per 
minute to his school-children instead of twenty-five, but he knows, as do 
many other architects, that it would be useless even to suggest such extrav- 
agance to a School-Board, and he contents himself with doing the best he 
can, Which is certainly very good, but no more, as we believe, than scores 
of other architects could and would do under the same circumstances. 

If we remember rightly ‘‘ Experience”’ thinks that an official architect, 
in his anxiety to surpass the fame of his predecessor, is likely to be eager 
to learn of all examples and suggestions for improving upon the plans which 
have been handed down in his office. Mr. Vinal’s administration of his 
post, seems, indeed, to indicate that he has been guided by some such salu- 
tary ambition; and if, as ‘‘ Experience’’ thinks the only New England 
school-house known to him outside of Boston in which the matter of venti- 
lation has been scientifically considered, is Mr. Briggs’s Bridgeport High 
School, we regret that he has not earlier applied to us for information. 
To say nothing of Mr. Richardson’s Worcester High School, we could have 
told him of a school-house, built about twenty years ago, within ten miles 
of Boston, in the plan of which a most thorough system of ventilation by 
a fan formed an important part; and we should, if we had been applied to 
have warned him, by the example of this fan, which has long been idle, that 
ventilation depending upon the use of expensive motors, over which a jan- 
itor or au ignorant or parsimonious committee can get control, soon comes to 
be regarded as an extravagant freak of the architect, the effect of which it is 
most prudent and business-like men to counteract quietly by the simple proc- 
ess of stopping the fan.— Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 


schools. 





EXTERNAL PLASTERING. 
SAYVILLE, N. Y., February 11, 1886. 
To THE Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs,— In looking over the advertisers’ supplement to last 
week’s issue of your journal, I notice that the Stanley Fire-Proof 
Lathing Company recommends the use of their goods for holding 
plaster on the external walls of frame-buildings. Can you inform 
me what kind of mortar experience has shown to be the best and 
most enduring for this class of work? I would like to know whether 
lime or cement mortar is best, or a combination of the two, and if 
cement is recommended, whether Portland or Rosendale is best? I 
would also ask whether this sort of covering may be considered as 
reasonably lasting without being painted? If you can favor me 
with replies to the above queries without too great a sacrifice of your 
valuable time, you will confer a favor on a subscriber. 

Yours respectfully, I. H. GREEN, JR. 

[LIME-MORTAR, with a little admixture of Rosendale cement, is gener- 
ally used on wire-lath, and stands very well, particularly where a little 
sheltered, as by an overhanging gable or eaves. There is no need of 
painting it, but a certain amount of protection against washing is obtained 


by the ‘‘pebble-dash’”’ of thin lime and pebbles, which is often thrown 
over it. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. | 























Commercial Bulletin 
of February 5 estimates the Januar, fire-loss of the United States and 
Canada at $12,000,000, which is $2,000,000 more than the average Jan- 


January Fire-Loss.—The New York Daily 


uary loss in the past ten years. 





Tue Tarirr on Art AGarx.— The department has declined to allow 
the free entry of a painting by a foreign artist residing in Boston, for 
exhibition in his own studio, as not within the scope of the provisions 
of Section 2, 308, P. S., for the admission free of duty of paintings 
imported for exhibition by an association. 





A Mopern Samsox.— Beyond the abbey at Quimperle, Brittany, 
is the retired Basilica of the Holy Cross, where lie the bones of St. 
Gurlaés, a ninth-century saint and martyr, to whom all true Bretons 
burn a candle in cases of sickness. Built in the eleventh century on 
the plan of the church of the Holy Sepulchre (the crypt of that date 
still exists), its condition in 1862 led to the commencement of some 
very necessary repairs. The intelligent architects entrusted with the 
work had various crumbling stones in the pediments of the four great 
groups of columns supporting the dome removed, intending to replace 
them by new ones; but their lofty minds overlooked the necessity of 
temporarily shoring up the pillars. One day the workmen observed 
certain threatening symptoms in the vault above them, and they left 
the church en masse. At the door they met an inquisitive citizen, who 
wished to inspect the work. They warned him of imminent danger; 
he stalked by them majestically, and gaining the centre of the church, 
remarked: “ Danger! this building will last until the day of judg- 
ment!” Hardly were the words out of his mouth, when the whole 
edifice fell in with a terrible crash, crushing the luckless prophet to 
pieces. No one else was hurt. And the moral of this is t— Cor- 
respondence of New York Commercial Advertiser. 


























ARCHITECTs are busy on estimates and preliminary drawings in nearly 
all the larger cities, and send reports of a very gratifying character concern- 
ing business prospects. The labor agitatiéns for higher wages and ‘‘ shorter 
hours”’ seem to be increasing and gaining in strength. The agitations in 
this city, conducted mainly under the auspices of the Knights of Labor, 
are gathering all kinds of skilled laborers into organization. One motive 
which leads the thousands into unions is to secure the establishment of an 
eight-hour, or at least, a nine-hour day. The desire for leisure as intelli- 
gence increases, is a natural one. In several other New England cities the 
movement has taken deep root. The building trade# will lead the move- 
ment, should a movement become necessary. Employers have, in many 
cases, already come to terms with their workmen. Estimates and bids have 
been and are being made in most cases to cover the probability of a shorter 
labor day. The next movement, after creating an artificial scarcity of 
labor, will, of course, be to increase the price of labor; but the attempt 
will not be made this year unless phenominal and altogether improbable 
activity developes itself in building, railroad construction and manufactur- 
ing. Employers in several industries have been meeting and conferring 
concerning the unusual conditions. The permanency of the present labor 
movement is a point considered. Labor leaders themselves doubt the dura- 
bility of their organizations because of the tendency to break away under 
disappointments. Arbitration has been patiently considered. Employers 
who look closely into it see behind it the edict of trades-unionism, see in 
it only the reflection of organized labor, and therefore do not so quickly 
accept it as theorists and sentimentalists. Arbitration, they say, in the 
hands of a compact labor organization, is simply another term for compul- 
sion. Ittakes the rough edge off and graciously permits the employer of 
labor to say “ yes’’ to a demand. The radical defect with arbitration as 
proposed by organized labor and its outside friends and advocates is, our 
employers say, that it ignores competition and elevates other hazy factors 
into its place, such as, for instance, the factor of fair, living wages. It is 
not by any means intended in this Trade Survey to enter on a discussion of 
the case, but merely to state the case fairly. Employers cannot know, they 
say, where they stand, if competition as a factor in the determination of 
the value of services is set aside, and humanitarian considerations intro- 
duced in its place. But the new ideas are being pushed with force, and 
whether employers like them or not they cannot be thrust aside. Labor's 
objective point for years has been to gain a position where it would be able 
to say “I will, I will not.”” The most compact union in America, viz., the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers will not arbitrate in 
the sense arbitration is understood, because, as it says, ‘‘ We have the power 
to enforce our decrees—why arbitrate and take les®’’ Not half that is 
apprehended from compact labor organization will be encountered. The 
giant is gentle. The building trades are everywhere preparing for great 
activity. Builders are however somewhat slow to place their orders for 
material and supplies. Railroad freight rates may change. The railroad 
managers have not yet agreed whether to fight or unite. Lumbermen are 
waiting, so are iron and steel makers. Combinations and pools are pro- 
posed, but all contain elements of weakness. The industries are waiting to 
know what percentage of cost must go for transportation of products. The 
material-men are everywhere busy, knowing that their supplies sooner or 
later will be called for. Money is abundant for all kinds of legitimate 
enterprises, and is seeking employment earnestly. The risks are at a 
minimum. Profits on building investments are large. The country demands 
better and more expensive housing and will pay for it. The architects vie 
with each other in showing how to build a $7,000 house for $5,000, in the com- 
pleteness of its appointments. 

The tendency toward trade combination is still very marked. The Con- 
nelsville coal strike is over. The bituminous operators and miners of the 
Western States are in conference this week at Columbus. The nailers are 
still determined. Eastern iron workers are asking for higher wages. Tex- 
tile workers in several centres have secured further advances in wages. 
Distribators of manufactured products report no more than a moderate 
demand, evidently believing that the present enormous production is more 
likely to work prices downwards than upwards. 
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What Subscribers Say of the Imperial Edition of the 
' AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 


St. Louts, Mo., February 18, 1886. 
I take occasion to say that in my opinion it will meet with the hearty support of all architects in the coun- 
try, and will make the paper doubly valuable. A. F. ROSENHEIM, Architect. 


OmAHA, NeEs., February 18, 1886. 
1 am not of the profession, but am one ever interested in the advancement of architecture, and having found 
your. Regular edition of so much value I take pleasure in asking you to transfer my name to the new edition, 
H. C. PROPERT, M.E., 


GRANITEVILLE, Mo., February 19, 1886. 
It is with pleasure I subscribe for the ten-dollar edition of the American Architect as I know it is money well 
invested. E. M. SMITH, Vice pres., Syenite Granite Co. 


San Francisco, CAL., February 4, 1886. 
Allow me to add my hearty endorsement of your enterprise in thus enlarging your already admirable journal. 


CLINTON DAY, Architect. 


Troy, N. Y., February 13, 1886. 
Although not an architect, I enjoy your publication very much and will be glad to pay any price you can 
make it worth. The best is the cheapest and none too good. W. H. FREAR. 


HoLyoke, MaAss., February 8, 1886. 
I say for one that if you can add one quarter to the present worth of the American Architect, I will gladly 
pay double my subscription. ° T. W. MANN. 


ALLIANCE, OHIO, January 28, 1886. 
I take this opportunity of expressing myself in regard to the American Arehitect, I value it more than any 
other pa, er for which I am a subscriber and will do my part toward making it the first architectural journal pub- 
lished in the world; if to do this it will be necessary to increase the price to $15.00 I will be the last to object. 


GUY TILDEN, Architect. 


Detroit, Micu., January 27, 1886. 
I wish to say I have been more than repaid for the outlay on your journal and hope you may make as great 
a financial success of it as you have made an artistic one. . JOHN SCOTT. Architect. 


BanGor, ME., January 27, 1886. 
If the present high standard of the journal can. be improved I should be willing to pay the extra expense 
necessary to produce the same. W. E. MANSUR, Architect. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL., January 4, 1886. 
I take occasion of the renewal of my subscription to express a continued sense of gratitude for the many good 
points obtained from your journal, as well as a feeling of wonder how you can furnish so much for the money. 
N. CLIFFORD RICKER, Professor of Architure. 


New Yok, February 3, 1886. 
This improvement will, indeed make your paper the representative journal of architecture in the land, and 
the profession may well be proud to point to a paper edited with such care, discrimination and taste as yours. 
EMIL GINSBURGER, Architect. 


West Union, Iowa, January 29, 1886. 
Even were the price advanced to fifteen dollars and the journal made proportionally more valuable (although 
I have no fault to find with it in its present form) I should be ready to support the change. 


H. M. NEFF, Architect. 


LAWRENCE Mass. December 30, 1885. 
I would say that the Gelatine Edition has proved an acquisition to me beyond my expectations, and I will, 
by additional subscription, gladly support any movement pointing to yet further advancement. 
ye C. M. MORGAN, Architect. 


-Omana, NEB. February. 4, 1886, 
We need higher examples than those found in daily work and everyday demand,.and your gelatine plates 
and photo-lithographic plates supply this want. GEO. W. FIELD, Architect. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 





Alterations. 

New York, N. Y.— Great Jones St., No. 4, five-st’y 
brick manufactory, to be repaired and altered in- 
ternally; cost, $20,000; owner, Nathaniel Whitman, 
Fifth Avenue Hotel; architects, N. Le Brun & Son, 
24 Park PI. 

West Thirteenth St., No. 223, three-st’y and base- 
ment brick dwell., to be raised and have an addition 
added; cost, $3,500; owner, Daniel Kichey, 351 West 
Forty-first St.; architect, G. A. Schellinger, 128 
Broadway. 

One Hundred and Thirty-fifth St., 8s, 75’ 6 Eighth 
Ave., brick schoo!-building, altered internally; cost, 
$5,000; owner, Edw. A. M. Just, 35 Great Jones St.; 
superintendent, etc., D. J. Stagg, 146 Grand St. 

roadway, n w cor. Walker St., five-st’y brick 
building. altered internally; cost, $7,500; owner, 
National Citizens Bank, 401 Broadway; architects, 
D. & J. Jardine, 262 Broadway. 

East Thirty-fourth St., No. 44, four-st’y brick 
dwell., altered internally; cost, $15,000; owner, 
Mary B. Harmon, 68 East Thirty-fourth St.; archi- 
tect, Alfred H. Thorp, 31 Union Sq. 

North Third Ave., No. 781, w 8, two-st’'y frame 
dwell. to be altered; cost, $3,000; owner, Mathild+ 
Krom, 781 North Third Ave.; architect, Arthur 
Arctander, 373 Willis Ave. 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.— Mr. Arnout Cannon, archi- 
tect, has in hand new store fronts, 267-271 Main St., 
to enst $1,0. 


AKCHITECTS. ss 
ORDER our elegant Keyless Door Locks fer your fine 

doors, unequalled for convenience and perfection. 

Circular free. Lexington M’f’g Co., Cincinnati, O. 





WANTED. 
SSISTANT. — Architect’s Assistant wanted, com- 
petent for detail work and supervision. One 
month's perliminary engagement offered. Office of 
R. W. Gibson, Albany, N. Y. 531 





WANTED. 


ITUATION.—By a young man of several years ex- 

perience in architecture both in England and Can- 
ada. Has good knowledge of draughtsmansbip, de- 
signing, details, superintendence and perspective and 
knows something of quantities; best references. 
Small salary to commence with. Address J. L. S., 
Post-Office, Parkdale, Toronto. 531 





WANTED. 


ARTNER.—An experienced architect to locate in 

partnership with two well-known gentlemen ina 
prospering town with unusual good opening. Send 
references and number of year’s experience and age 
addressed to X. Y. X , in care of editor American Ar- 
chitect and Building News. 532 
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Mulberry St., No. 180, five-st’y brick tenement, 
flat tin roof; cost, $14,000; owner, Patrick I. Carroll, 
128 East One Hundred and Twenty-second St.; ar- 
chitect, Wm. Graul, 215 Broadway. 

Lexington Are., #8, 25 n One Hundred and Fif- 
teenth St., five-st’y flat, flat tin roof: cost, $20,000; 
owner, John W. Haaren, 338 Greenwich St.; archi- 
tect, John C. Burne, 1531 Third Ave. 

Lexington Ave., w s, 50’ n One Hundred and Fif- 
teenth St., 2 five-st’y brick flate, flat tin roofs; cost, 
$40,000; owner, John W. Haaren, 338 Greenwich 





Addition to store, 395 Main St., to cost $1,500, j 
Improvements to Poughkeepsie Hotel; cost, $8,- 

000. 

Apartment-Houses. 

New Yor, N. Y. — One Hundred and Twenty-fourth 
St,s 8, 175’ e Ninth Ave., five-st’y brick flat, flat 
tin roof; cost, $22,000; owner, Frederick Oldhouse, 
233 West One Hundred and Twenty-third St.; ar- 
chitect, John C, Burne, 1531 Third Ave. 

Ninety-ffih St., 2 8, 233’ © Third Ave., five-si’y, 
brick flat, flat tin roof; cost, $20,000; owner, Marie 
O’ Hare, 301 East Sixty-fourth St.; architect, Jno. C. 
Burne, 15*1 Third Ave. 

Ninely-Afth St.,n 8, 98’ © Third Ave., 5 five-st'y 
flats, flat tin roofs; cost, $100,900; owner, Marie 
O’ Hare, 301 East Sixty-fifth St.; architect, John C. 
Burne, 1531 Phird Ave. 

Sirty-first St., ss, 215 w First Ave., 6 fivest’y 


St.; architect, John C. Burne, 1531 Third Ave. 

One Hundred and Fifteenth St., n #, 75! w Lexing- 
ton Ave., five-et’y brick flat, flat tin roof; cost, $22,- 
500. owner, John W. Haaren, 338 Greenwich St.; rr- 
chitect, John C. Burne, 1531 Third Ave. 

Bloomfield St.,n 8,100’ e Thirteenth Ave.. Little 
Twelfth St.,s #, 1% e Thirteenth Ave., 9 five-st’y 
brick building flats, flat tin roofs; coat, $90,000; own- 
ers, John Glass & Son, 2°09 West Twenty-first St.; 
architect, G. A. Schellinger, 128 Broadway. 

St. Lous, Mo.—Two adjacent two-st’y brick flats, for 
F. W. Barkhoofer; cost, $6,500; contractor, N. Roek- 


1 ge. 
Feost'y brick flats, for Dr. A. Hanske; cost, 
saan; architect, Chas. May; contractor, same as 
t. 
Factories. 


Jesup, Ga. — Several thousand dollars have been 





flats, flat tin roof; cost, $120,000; owner, Jas. Fet- 
treteh, 920 Park Ave.; architects, Cleve rdon & Pu‘- 
zell, 110 East One Hundred St, 


— toward erecting an iron and brass foundry 
ere. 


| St. Lovurs, Mo. — W. C. Campbell, owner, two-st'y 





Sidewalk 


— AND — 


LIGHTS. 


Sole Manufac- 
turers of the 





LIGHTS. 


DAUCHY & CO., 
126 & 127 Indiana &t., (near Wells), 


CHICAGO, ILL. wen? ~ 


Light. 


W.JOHNS 
ASBESTOS: 
LIQUID PAINTS. 


Asbestos Roofing, Building Felt, 
Steam Packings, iler Coverings, 
Fire Proof Paints. Cements, Etc. 
Samples and Descriptive Price Lists Free. 

H. W. JOHNS MF’G CO,, 87 MAIDEN LANE, N, Y, 
175 Randolph St., Chicago; 170 N. 4th St., Philadelphia 
Billiter House, Billiter St., London, 








MY 100-PAGE ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE of BOOKS 


On Architecture, Building, Carpentry, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Decoration, and Ornament, 


Drawing Instruments, Builders’ Level and Architects 
Materials 


Sent on receipt of three two-cent stamps. 
Wa. T, ComsTocg, Astor Place, New York 
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brick furniture-factory; cost, $3,600; contractor, W. 
C. Campbell. 

WESTFIELD, Mass. — Messrs. Johnson & Son, are 
to build a building 50’ x 100’ in plan, for a church 
organ manufactory. 

Public Buildings. 

PAWTUCKET, R. I. — The Senate Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds to-day ordered a favora- 
ble report upon the bill providing $100,000 for the 
construction of public bulldings here. 

ASHLAND, O.—The county jail when finished will have 
cost about $30,000; Weary & Kramer, architects, Ak- 
ron, VU. 

Houses. 

ALAMEDA, CAL.—Central Ave., near Willow St., one- 
st’y cottage for C.C. Kinsey; cost, $3,000; architect 
and builder, F. N. Delaney. 

Central Ave., near Union St., twest’y frame 
house for C. H. King; cost, $5,000; architect and 
builder, same as last. 

Santa Clara Ave., below McPherson, one-and-one- 
half-st’y frame house, for H, Spotz; cost, $2,500; 
contractor, 8. W. Ducker. 

ANGLESEA, N. J.— Mr. Chas. F. Collom, of Philadel- 
phia, architect, is building an $1,800 cottage for Jo- 
seph Leedom, Oakland City. 


BALTIMORE, Mo. — Henry Hellman, three-st’y brick 
building, e 8 Stricker St., n of Presstman St. 

W. E. Whitson, three-st’y brick building, 8 8 
Columbia Ave., w of Paca St. 

F. W. Mandeis, 3 three-«t’y brick ae ss 
Hollins St., w of Munroe St., and 3 three-st’y brick 
buildings, ns Frederick Ave., w of Munroe St. 

Geo. A. Wagner, 3 three-st’y brick buildings, ws 
Patapeco St., and 3 two-st y brick buildings, es Har- 
man Alley, 8 of Heath St. 

F. U. Singer & Co., 12 three-st’y brick buildings, 
ss Presstman St., between Division aud Boulder 
Sts.; 3 two-st’y brick buildings, e 8 Boulder St., be- 
tween Presstman and Kobert Sts., and 3 two-#t’y 
brick buildings, w s Division St., between Presst- 
man and Kobert Sts. 

H. M,. Reinhart, 2 three-st’y brick buildings, e s 
Calvert St., between Townsend St. and North Ave. 

Geo. E. Ruppel, 5 two-st’y brick buildings, com- 
mencing n w cor, Eutaw and Stockholm Sts., and 7 
two-st’y brick buildings, n s Stockholm St., w of 
Eutaw St. 

BarkyTowN, N. Y.— For Mrs. Jas. L. Aspinwall, 
a house, to cost $50,000, is to be built; William A. 
Potter, of New York, architect. 

Boston, Mass.—Saratoga St., cor. Ford St., dwell.; 
owner, Elien Harrison; builder, E, -J. ‘hurner. 

Foster St., near Washington St., house; Cyrus A. 
Prouty, owner and builder. 

Saratoga St., No. 540, storage; owner, Mary Red- 
dick; builder, Chas. Vailie. 

East Sixth St., Nos. 644 and 646, dwell.; owner and 
builder, 8S. M, Johnson. 

Unnamed St., from Norfolk St., dwell.; owner and 
builder, ©. L. Munroe, 

Unnamed St., from Norfolk St., dwell.; owner 
and builder, D.C. Forrester. 

BROUKLYN, N. Y.—Herkimer St., No. 763, n 8, 180 w 
Rochester Ave., two-st'y frame (brick-filled) dwell , 
tin roof; cost, $2,800; owner, John Gregory, 765 Her- 
kimer St.; architect, A. Hill. 

Sumner Ave., w #, 23/8 Monroe St., 8 two-and-a- 
half-st’y brick dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, $5,500; 
owner, Paul C. Grening, 420 Gates Ave. 

Macon St., n 8, 44’ 2” w Sumner Ave., two-and-a- 
balf-st’y brick dwell. and extension, tin roof; cost, 
$6,000; owner, K. Buckley, 890 Gates Ave.; archi- 
tects, Otis & Burhans; builder, C. Schvonoven, 

Macon St., n 8, 37’ 8” w Sumner Ave., two-and- 
one-half-st’y brick dwell. and extension, tin roof; 
cost, $6,00'; owner, K. Bucklev, 890 Gates Ave.; 
architects, Otis & Burhaus; builder, C. Schoonoven, 

Knickerbocker Ave., w 8, 44’ 8 Troutman St., three- 
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BOOK NOTES. 


Mr. Howells is on the eve of departure for Washington, where 
he will remain until well into April. 





Tue covers of Isaac Henderson’s forthcoming novel, “ The 
Prelate,” will be embellishea with original and striking designs 
by Elihu Vedder, who is an intimate friend of Mr, Henderson. 





Prof, Edward S. Morse’s admirable “ Japanese Homes and 
their Surroundings ”’ is thus commented upon (in a three-col- 
umn review, by the London Building News: 

“* Mr. Morse’s very interesting and instructive work is the 
only reliable guide to the architecture of Japan we have seen. 





Mr. Charles G. Whiting, the accomplished literary critic of 
the Springfield Republican, has a volume entitled “ The Saun- 
terer”’ in the press of Ticknor & Co. Mr. Whiting is an out- 
of-doors man, as well as a graceful writer, so that we may ex- 
pect a book whose freshness will be as agreeable as its literary 
style. 





The author of “ Two College Girls” is Miss Helen D. Brown, 
of Concord, Mass. (and now of New Yorkcity). Ralph Waldo 
Emerson was attracted by her bright spirit while she was yet 
a child, and predicted for her a future beyond the common 
average. If Emerson’s words needed confirmation, this bril- 
liant first book has given it. 





Tue Scotsman (of Edinburgh), which is probably the most 
influential jourval in Scotland, thus praises Percival Lowell’s 
“Chosén : The Land of the Morning Calm,” (Korea) : — “ In 
his capacity of Foreign Secretary and Counsellor to the Korean 
Special Mission he had exceptional opportunities afforded to him 
of studying the structure of Korean society, from the Court 
life down to the lowest strata ; and these he has turned to ex- 
cellent account. Specially interesting are the chapters on the 
origin, characteristics and tendencies of Korean art, science, 


“‘ Edge-Tools of Speech ” is one of the best books of quota- 
tions in the language. It was a happy thought that prompted 
that industrious, graceful and talented man of letters, Mr. M. 
M. Ballou, to prepare such a work. It is indispensable in the 
library and at the office. The book is handsomely issued by 
Messrs. Ticknor & Co. 





Messrs. Ticknor & Co. have arranged for the production of 
a beautiful illustrated volume, called “ Persia of To-day,” pre- 
pared by the Hon. 8. G. W. Benjamin, late United States Min- 
ister to the Court of Teheran. Mr. Benjamin’s recent contri- 
butions to the foremost magazines have evinced his profound 
knowledge as to the land of Zoroaster, one of the least known 
and most interesting of kingdoms. 





Tue New-York Tribune says of Mr. Howells’s new novel, 
“Indian Summer” : 

“Mr. Howells illustrates in his newly finished story the prin- 
ciple set forth in his recent magazine discourse that the litera- 
ture of romantic ideals and heroic characters is a thing of the 
past, and that human feelings and motives, as God made them 
and as men know them, are good enough for novel-readers.” 





The Hartford Courant speaks thus : — 

«Two College Girls,’” must be pronounced a decidedly suc- 
cessful story. Edna Howe of New England, and Rosamond 
Mills of Chicago are the ¢wo girls of the tale, but around them, 
in the college life, are grouped others who are only a little 
less important and interesting, and their individual characters 
are sketched with a firm, sure, skilful hand. In the first chap- 
ter we are introduced to a family “ gathering in a New-England 
village, in the home of Edna Howe, at which Uncle Lemuel 
and Aunt Almira and Uncle Ira and all the relations discuss 
the matter of Edna’s going to college. And we know not 
where to look for a more faithful description of such a scene. 
But Edna goes to college, and from the day of examination, 
to the day of graduation, her life there, interwoven with the 
lives of her mates and teachers, is one whose story will be read 
with eager delight. It is a delightful story, not in the least 
frivolous or superficial, but true to the life, and wrought out 


and philosophy.” 





with ease, grace und power.” 
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st’y frame (brick-filled) dwell., tin roof; cost, $3,500; 
owner, Jacob schreygak, 98 Knickerbocker Ave.; 
builder, H. Wolbach. 
CHICAGO, ILL. —V. Rozen, two-st’y dwell., 731 West 

Eighteenth St.; cost, $3,500. 

Geo. Kendell, two-st’y dwell., 3236 Lake Park 
Ave.; cost, $3,500; architect, J. H. Elliot. 

P. Allen, two-st’y dweil., 3212 Prairie Ave.; cost, 
$6,000; architect, H. L. Jeffery. 

U. Pastion, two-st’y dwell., 525 Polk St.; cost, 


2,600. 

A. Mueller, two-st’'y dwell., 3741 Forest Ave.; 
cost, $3,500. 

J. Neifke, two-st’y dwell., 95 Brigham St.; cost, 


$5,600. 
ca McKeen, two-st’y dwell., 857 Taylor St.; cost, 
000. 
F. Schweringa, two-st’y dwell., 484 Wood St.; cost, 
000 


000. 

M. M. Rothschild, 2 two-st’y dwells., 68 and 70 Six- 
teenth St.; cost, $7,500. 

Mrs. M. E. Sands, 2 two-st’y dwells., 573 and 575 
,~ Salle Ave.; cost, $15,000; architect, J. J. Flan- 

ers. 

Mrs. M. E. Sands, 2 two-st’y dwells., 511 and 513 
Jackson St.; cost, $15,000; architect, J. J. Flanders. 

J. H. Pearson, two-st’y dwell., 509 Jackson St.; 
cost, $15,000; architects, Burnham & Koot. 

J. Pond, 2 two-st’y dwells., 1054 and 1056 Monroe 
St.; cost, $6,000. 

L. ©, Riggs, 3 two-st’y dwelle., 866 and 870 West 
Monroe St. ; cost, $9,000; architect, L. G. Quacken- 


boss. 

L. C. Riggs, 2 two-st’y dwells, 143 and 145 Leavitt 
St.; cost, $6,000; architect, same as last. 

J.M. MoKee, two-st’y dwell., 503 Fifteenth St.; 
cost, $2,700. 

HUNTINGTON, L. I.—A house and barn is to be 
built for Mr. L. J. Lyons, of Newark, N.J.; Mr. 
J. B. Leffart of yar) ace being the contractor. 

New York, N. Y.—The Evening Post says that there 
is a prospect of more building than ever in the dis- 
triet west of the Central Park when spring opens 
this year, and already the steam rock-drill is at 
work upon almost every block between Fifty-ninuh 
and One Hundredth Sts., Ninth Ave. and the Hud- 
son River. At some of the intersections of street 
and avenue, such as at Eighty-second St. and Ninth 
Ave., excavating is going on at all four corners. 
Judging from the amount of work now doing in ex- 
cavating rock and preparing foundations, no less 
than five hundred bouses will be begun within the 
next three months. 

One Hundred and Seventy-third St.,e8, 50! n Mun- 
roe Pl., Soary ap dwell., peak slate roof; cost, 
$4,000; owner, Max T. Schmittleberger, 214 West 
Thirty-second St.; architect, John EK. Kirby, 115 
Broadway. 

One Hundred and on first Si.,ns, 125 e Tenth 
Ave., 2 three-st’y brick dwells.; cost, $17,000; owner 
Sarah A. McKenney, One Hundred and Fifty-secon 
St. and Tenth Ave.; architect, Chas. P. H. Gilbert, 
18 Broadway. 

One Hundred and Seventeenth St., n 8, 65! w Lex- 
ington Ave., 5 three-st’y brick dwells., flat tin roofs; 
cost, $20,000, owner m. Fanning, 712 Broadway; 
—— Thomas M. Fanning, 2444 East Eighty- 

t 


Sevent -second St., n 8, 325! w Ninth Ave., 2 four- 
at’y brick dwelis., brown-stone fronts, flat tin roofs; 
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cost, $60,000; owner, Margaret Crawford, 956 Third 
Ave.; architect, G. A. Schellinger, 128 Broadway. 

Ninety-second St,, n 8, 150’ w Fourth Ave., 5 four- 
st’y brick dwells., flat tin roofs; cost, $75,000; owner, 
Jacob Wicks, Jr., 67 East Ninety-second St,; archi- 
teet, John Brandt, 1491 Third Ave. 

Thirty-eighth St.,n 8, 275’ e Ninth Ave., five-st’y 
brick dwell., flat tin roof; cost, $20,000; owner, An- 
drew Ewald, 432 West Fifty-first St.; architects, 
‘Thom & Wilson, 1267 Broadway. 

OAKLAND, CAL. — San Pablo Station, 2 one-and-one- 
half-st’'y cottages, for M. Bolander; cost, $4,000; 
architects, Eisen & Pierce; contractor, J. A. Boyn- 
ton. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Mr. Chas. F. Collom, architect, 
has just completed drawings for sixty houses, with 
press-brick fronts and brown-stone trimmings, inte- 
rior finish tirst st’'y hard-wood, to be erected on 
Tasker aud Hicks Sts., for Messrs. Simpson and 
Friel, owners and builders; one-half of the above 
number to cost $2,500 each; the balance $4,000 each. 

Also a stone house for John Evaus, Oaklane St.; 
cost, $8,500; Boyer & Parker, contractors. 

Also a stone house under construction at Oak 
Grove; cost, $3,500; Thomas Bradfield, owner; T. S. 
McVaugh, contractor. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. — Two-st’y frame and brick 


dwell, isto be erected for O. J. Becker; cost, $7,334; 
M. J. Welsh, architect. 

Two two-st’y frame buildings are to be erected 
for Geo, W. Smith; cost, $4,099; Charles I. Havens, 
architect. 

A small frame dwell., to cost $2,900, is being 
erected for Lizzie R. Bush; J. S. Tibbals, architect. 

A small frame building, to cost $2,640, is being 
built for Jas. Clarke; A. J. Barnett, architect. 

Some small frame buildings are being built for 
Mr. Geo. Werner; cost, $6,000; Geo. H. Walker is 
the contractor. 


SAN JOBE, CAL.—Two-st’y frame dwell. for E. J. Bas- 


sett: cost, $3,200; contractor, R. Summers. 

Cottage for F. K, Ledyard; cost, $2,500; contrac- 
tor, H. Clifton, 

Cottage for H. L. Andrews; cost, $1,800; contrac- 
tor, A. Kelsey. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Two adjacent two-st’y brick dwells., 
for Wm. Glyn; cost, $3,600; contractor, J. Costello. 

Two adjacent two-st’y brick dwells., for William 
Leahy; cost, $3,500; architect, Simmous; contractor, 
F. F. Gormann. 

R. Sadring, three-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $4,000; 
J. Lellek, architect; J. Riddle, contractor. 

E. Doyley, two-st’y brick dwell. ; cost, $3,000; Mul- 
Ag Bros., contra: tors. 

. H. F. Schroeder, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, 
$2,000; W. H. F. Schroeder, contractor. 

H. H. Wipperman, 3 adjacent two-st’y brick 
dwells.; cost, $5,000; architect, Aug. Beinke; con- 
tractor, H. Schulte. 

Wm. Kennet, 2 adjacent two-st’y brick dwells.; 
cost, $5,000; architect, J. F. Marlin; contractor, 
Wm. Kirksick. 

Wm. Rierry & Son, 2 adjacent two-st’y brick 
dwells.; cost, $5,000; Wm. Rierry & Son, contractors. 

Henry Raabe, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $3,400; 
H. C. Brinkmeyer, architect; H. Sietholler, con- 
tractor. 

I. Mehaus, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $2,000; 
F. Mueller, contractor. 





Wm. Masschmidt, two-st’y brick dwell., cost, 
$2,800; contractors, same as last. 

Henry Stussel, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $4,000; 
H. Schieldmann, contractor. 

F Feldhaus, one-st’'y brick dwell.; cost, $2,000; 
contractor, same a last. 

F. Schorting, two-st’y brick dwell.; coat, $2,000; 
F. Schorting, contractor. 


| ToLEDO, O.— Two-st’y brick dwell., Eleventh St., for 


Mr. De Vries; cost, about $2,500; N. B. Bacon, archi- 
tect 


Two-st’y brick dwell., Madison St., for R. W. 
Baker, Esq.; cost, about $9,000; E. O. Fallis & Co., 
architects; Jno. W. Lee, builder. 

Two-st'y frame dwell., ‘Twenty-first St., for H. 
Weber; cost, about $4,000; L. Welker, architect; 
Platfoot & Co., builders. 

Two-st'y frame dwel)., Seventeenth St., for W. H. 
Currier; cost, about $4,000; N. B. Bacon, architect; 
R. Hattersley, builder. 

School-Houses. 

New York, N. Y.— Fifty-ninth St., n 8, bet. Ninth 
and Tenth Aves., exteniing back to Sixtieth St., 
four-st'y brick college-building, flat tin roof; cost, 
$250,000; owners, College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
n e cor. Twenty-third St. and Fourth Ave.; arehi- 
tect, W. Wheeler Smith, 7 Wall St. 

PROVIDENCE, R. 1.—On Bellevue Ave., a brick school- 
house for the City of Providence; cost about §$9,- 
500: architect, H. B, Ingraham; builders, J. L. 
Sp:azue & Co 

Un Amherst St., brick school-house for the City 
of Providence; cost, $9,500; architects, Wm. R. 
Walker & Son; builders, J. L. Sprague & Co. 

On Somerset St., brick school-house for the City 
of Providence; cost, $9,500; architects, Wm, R. 
Walker & Sons; builders, J. L. Sprague & Co. 

Stables. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Commerce St., 8 8, 90’ e Van Brunt 
St., two-st’y brick stable, — roof; cost, $4,500; 
owner, The Richardson and Boyntor Co., 232 Water 
St., New York; architect, G. L. Morse; builders, J. 
Ashfield & Son. 

Monitor St., e 8, 75’ n Richards St., two-st’y frame: 
stable, gravel roof; cost, $500; owner and builder, 
Jacob Hautz; architects, Randall & Miller. 

Fourth Ave., cor. Fifty-second St., one-and-a-half- 
st’y frame stable, felt roof; cost, $400; owner, Jas. 
Mills, 117 Fourth Ave.; architect and builder, T. H. 
Lawrence. 

LINCOLN, NEB. — Stud barn, near Lincoln, Neb., for 
A. L. Sullivan & Co., 52/ x 153/; cost about $5,000; 
N. B. Bacon, architect. Toledo, O. 

Stores. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.— Fulton St., 225’ e Rochester Ave.,. 
three-st’y frame (brick-filled) store and dwell., tin 
roof; cost, $2,500; owner, H. C. Conrady, Reid Ave., 
cor. Decatur St.; architect, A. Hill. 

Myrtle Ave., n 8, 80’ w Bushwick Ave., three-st’y 
frame (brick-filled) store and tenement, tin roof; 
cost, $6,000; owner and builder, John Kramer, 712 
Bushwick Ave.; architect, Th. Engelhardt. 

Central Ave., w 8, 25’ n Stanhope St., three-st’ 
frame (brick-filled store and tenement, tin roof; 
cost, $4,200; owner, L. M. Fessler, 238 Central Ave.; 
architect and mason, E. Loerche; contractor, J. 
Rueger. 

Van Buren St., Nos. 646 and 648, 8, 8, 110’ w Stuy- 
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Hardware. 





THE UNIVERSAL SHUTTER-WORKER AND BURGLAR-PROOF LOCK. 


See Lllustrated Advertisement in 


Monthly Numbers. 


or address, 





DUDLEY SHUTTER-WORKER CO., - - 7 = & BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 


H The Little Gem 


WINDOW BLIND WORKER, 
Op ns and closes the blinds 
wit,:out raising the window. 
Bliuds held firm in any posi- 
tion. To those who wish to 
give our worker a trial we 
end a sample set for 75 cts. 
Trade discounts may be ob- 
tained by addressing. 


A. H. DODD, Hudson, N. Y 


Union Spring Hinges 


SIMPLE, EASILY SET, 
CANNOT BE PuT ON WRONG. 


They work either way, right of 
left. All sizes. Single or dou- 


— 














ble acting. 
Por Wire Screens or Light Doors 
they have no equal. 
- Send for Price List. 
i M. W. ROBINSON. Sone — om 
79 Chambers 8)... New Yor! 





Farquhar’s Improved 
BURCLAR PROOF 


Sash Lock. 


This new device is a per- 
fectly secure lock for the 
window which cannot pos- 
sibly be 
forced open 
from the ou 
side. 


It allows the 
upper sash to be 
dropped for ven- 
tilation and lock- 
ed at any point 
desired. 

Do not fail to 
examine it be- 
fore purchasing 
any Other kind. 






Lock applied. 
For Sale by Hardware Dealers generally 


CHANDLER & FARQUHAR, 


Manufacturing Agents, 


Kept in po 
sition by 
epring A 


17? and 179 WASHINGTON S8T., BOSTON. 


WHITE'S FLEXIBLE METALLIC FILLET, 


Used by Architects and Builders, for glazing, 
weather stripping, wash-boards, etc. A close 


4" joint, wa- 

a sv ter, dust, 

36” a 147" insect and 
mouse 

proof, 


Sizes } tolinch. Circulars and Samples free. 
HOWARD WHITE, 44 N. 4th St., Phila., Pa 












BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
vesant Ave., three-st’y brick shop, tin roof; cost, 
$8,900; owner and contractor, Mr. Godfrey, 548 Mon- 
roe St.; mason, W. M. Gibson. 

Sumner Ave., 8 w cor. Monroe St., and Sumner 

Cc Ave., n w cor. Madison St., 2 four-st’y brick stores 
and tenements, tin and gravel roofs; cost, each, $10,- 
000; owner, Paul C. Grening, 420 Gates Ave. 

Melrose St., No. 144, n 8, 375’ w Knickerbocker 
Ave., three-st’y frame (brick-filled) store and tene- 
ment, tin roof; cost, $4,000; owner and builder, F. 
F. Ehlers, 141 Palmetto St.; architect, E. Schrempf. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky. — Henning & Co. are thinking of 
putting up a building which will be six-st’y, and 
cost $60,000. 

New York, N. Y.— Eighth Ave., n 8, 50’ 11” s One 
Hundred and Twenty-ihird St., running through to 
St. Nicholas Ave., 2 two-st’y brick stores, flat tin 
roofs; cost, $8,000; owner, John M. Pinckney, 716 
Madison Ave.; architect, I. H. Valentine, 108 East 
One Hundred and Twenty-fifth St. 

One Hundred and Twenty-first St., n 8, 203’ w 
Third Ave., 13 two-and-three-st’y brick buildings, 
flat tin roofs; cost, $55,000; owner, George Zeiger, 
165 East One Hundred and Twenty-first St.; archi- 
tects, Cleverdon & Putzell, 110 East One Hundred 
and Twenty-fifth St. 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—A St. Louis paper says Frank Butter- 
worth, of New York, represents a syndicate of capi- 
talists, who have secured a ninety-nine years lease 
of valuable property cor. Sixth and Olive Sts., in 
that city, and will erect a nine-st’y absolutely fire- 
proof building for business purposes, which will 
cost near $500,000. 

Ten-t’y brick and iron office-buidling, for Union 
Building Co.; architect, S. D. Hatch; contractors, 
Union Building Co.; cost, $500,000. 


Tenement-Houses. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.— Troutman St., Nos. 107 and 109, 
2 three-st’y frame (brick-filled) tenements, tin roofs; 
cost, each, $4,000; owners and builders, John Heer 








MADE ONLY BY 


THE SMITH & ECCE MANUFACTURING CO., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


The most reliable and economical article in the mar 


Does not corrode ; does not lose its vitality by continuous use, or ex 
pulley, and gives satisfaction wherever it is used. Fixtures made 


plied. Prices very low. Samples sent to any architec 
n State House, Hartford ; Providence Cit 
Vancornlear and Florence Flats, New York; Boreel 


ments, and Patent Offiee, Washington, D. C.; Herald Building, Boston, and very many other fine b 


all parts of the United States. 


all; Em Building, Chicago; J.C. Fi 
u 


ket for the purpose. GREAT TENSILE STRENGTH 
ure to the elements ; runs over auy 
steel wire, is very simple and easily ap- 
t in the United States, free, on application. Now in use 
’*s, Menlo Park, Cal. ; 
ilding, New York; new State War and mt Depart 
ldings in 





The “CLIMAX” Rail 


g. 1. showing the door open, with centre rail 
level with floor. Fig. 2. Section of sheave, show- 
ing its position on rail. Fig. 3. Showing the dour 
closed, with sheave in positicn and centre rail dv- 
pressed. Fig. 4. Showing the track running off in 
che recess, 

We claim for this rail all of the following advan- 
tages: 
t is level with the floor, offering no obstruction 
in walking, dancing, moving of furniture, etc. 
The door cannot get off the track, and runs light- 
ly, smoothly, and noiselessly. 


‘The house does not have to be built for the track, ¥ 


it can be laid in old houses as well as in new. 
Full directions for laying them sent with each Track. 
Models sent on application. 
Manufactured only by the “ CLIMAX” Rail Co, 


Address all 
Communications to 





for 


“ 


Send for Circulars and Price Lists. 


GEO. F. TAYLOR. Business Manager, 134 Water St. New York, 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


and J. McBride, on premises; architect, Thomas 
Engelhardt. 


Devoe St., No. 67, n 8, 175/e Lorimer St., four-st’y | 


frame (brick-filled) tenement, tin roof; cost, $6,000; 
owner, John Lynch, 37 Skillman Ave.; architect, 
Th. Engelhardt; builder, J. Fallon. 

Palmetto St., n 8, 325’ w Central Ave., 3 three-st’y 
frame (brick-filled) tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, 
$2,700; owner, F. Sigrist, East One Hundred and 
Fourth St., New York; architect, G. Hillenbrand; 
builder, not selected. 

Boerum St.,.No. 185, three-st’y frame (brick-filled) 
tenement, tin roof; cost, $4,500; owner, Mrs. Chris- 
tina Poh, 185 Boerum St.; architect, F. Holmberg; 
builder, H. Bruchhauser. 

Rockaway Ave., e 8, 50/ n Beagen St., three-st’y 
frame (brick-filled) tenement, tin roof; cost, $3,0v0; 
owner, architect and builder, Henry McKeever. 

Marion St., us, 150’ w Rockaway Ave., three-st’y 
frame (brick-filled) tenement, tin roof; cost, $4,200; 
owner, Frederick Hackman, 427 Marion St.; builder, 
J. F. Héydinger. 


McKibben St.. No. 29, n 8, 125’e Lorimer St., three- | 


st’y frame (brick-tilled) tenement, tin roof; cost, 
$4,000; owner and builder, George Doering, 27 Mc- 
Kibbin St.; architect, Th. Engelhardt. 

Grand Ave., e 8, 1658 Park Ave., three-st’y frame 
(brick-filled) tenement, gravel roof; cost, $4,000; 
owner, E. 8. Everts, 159 Washington Park; archi- 
tect, C. A. Evarts; builders, T. Hanlon and C. Col- 
lins. 

New York, N. Y. — Zast Twenty-ninth St., Nos. 330 

335 ), 2 five-st’y brick tenements, flat tin roofs; 

st, $28,000; owner, Christian H. Sonnenschmidt, 

342 East Twenty-ninth St.; architect, Wm. Barte- 
nick, 1463 First Ave. 

Thard Ave., e 8, 75/ n Ninety-fifth St., five-st’y 
tenement, flat tin roof; cost, $20,000; Third <Ave., e 
8, 25 Third Ave., 2 five-st’y brick flats, flat tin roof; 
cost, $40,000; owner, Marie O’Hare, 301 East Sixty- 
fourth St.; architect for all, John C. Burne, 1531 
Third Ave. 

Lexington Ave., n w cor. One Hundred and Fif- 
teenth St., five-st’y brick tenement, flat tin roof; 
cost, $23,000; owner, John W. Haaron, 338 Greenwich 
St.; architect, John C. Burne, 1531 Third Ave. 

Warehouses. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.— Dean St., Nos. 616 and 618, 8 8, 
350’ w Vanderbilt Ave., four-st’y brick storage; cost, 
$7,500; owner, Peter F. Reilly, 622 Dean St.; archi- 
tect, J. W. Bailey; builder, P. McGuinn and D. 8. 
Leonard. 





Bids and Contracts. 
BUFFALO, N. Y.— The fo!lowing is a synopsis of the 
bids received for the granite columns for the new 
St. Louis church: — 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


| Robert C. Fisher, New York, of the best dark 

Quincy granite, for the sum of $8,280. 

Joseph Asche, Hallowell, Me., of Hallowell gran- 

| ite, for the sum of $11,290; the same not polished, 

| but with fine-dressed faces, $7,090. 

The contract was awarded to the Rhode Island 

Granite Works for red Westerly granite for the sum 

| of $6,108; and for setting the same for the sum of 

| $200, 

| CHATTANOOGA, TENN. — The contract for the con- 

| struction of the new parsonage, has been awarded 

| oH. C. Jackson for $6,000, 

| OcaLA, FLA. — The contract for the jail-building has 

been awarded to J. C. Parr, whose bid was $8,900. 
PorTsMOUTH, VA.— The contract for erecting the 

new school-building has been awarded to John E. 

| West at $11,257.50. 





RicHMOND, VA.— Messrs. Cubberly & Kafer, of 
Trepton, N.J., have been awarded the contract to 
construct the new station for the Richmond, Fred- 
ericksburg and Potomac Railroad Co. 





COMPETITION. _ 


°) ep egenaea 
} [At Vincennes, Ind,} 
} The City Council of the City of Vincennes, Ind., in- 


vites architects to submit plans for a new city build- 
| ing, to be erected upon the city lot fronting on Main, 
| Fourth and Busseron Sts. Said plans to be submitted 
| to the Committee on Public Buildings and Improve- 
ments on or before the Ist day of April, 1886. 
For further information and particulars address C. 
| M. Allen, Jr., City Clerk, Vincennes, Ind. The City 
Council reserves the right to reject any and all plans 
submitted. The cost of said building is lemited to 
$50,000 (fifty thousand dollars). 


JOSEPH REYMAN, Committee 
JOSEPH L. INDERIEDEN, | on Public 
SUGENE HACK, 


Buildings, etc. 
Attest: C. M. ALLEN, JR., City clerk. 530 








PROPOSALS. 
EWERAGE-WORKS. 
[At Long Branch, N. J.) 
OFFICE OF THE LONG BRANCH SEWER Co., 
LONG: BRANCH, N. J., February 18, 1886, 

On and after Wednesday, February 24, plans and 
specifications for the sewerage works of Long Branch, 
N.J., will be open to inspection at the office of the 
company. 

Sealed proposals for the work will be received by 
the Company up to 1 P. M., Monday, March 8, 
1886. The following is about the work required:— 

Furnishing 250,000 bricks and specified cement; 60 





Rhode Island Granite Works, of dark Quincy 
granite, for the sum of $7,857.66; of blue Westerly | 
granite, for the sum of $6,772; of red Westerly | 
granite, for the sum of $6,108. Setting any of the 
above, $200. 

Davidson & Sons, Chicago, I11., of rose-pink Somes 
Sound granite, for the sum of $5,214; of Barre, Vt., 
granite, for the sum of $5,694; of Redbeach, Me., 
granite, for the sum of $7,546. Setting any of the 
above, $495. 

H. Q. French, New York, of Hurricane granite, 
for the sum of $7,247; and for setting the same, $150. 

J. F. Dee, Buffalo, N. Y., of Jonesboro, Hallo- 
well, Quincy or Fox Island granite, for the sum of 
$7,567; and for setting of same $400. 

M'Donnell & Sons, Buffalo, N. Y., of Quincy or 
Jonesboro granite, for the sum of $7,600; and for 
setting of same $425. 


‘ ) 








cast-iron manhole tops and covers, wrought-iron steps, 
flap-valves and special castings; 10 H. P. vertical steel 


|tubular boiler; engine and centrifugal pump com- 
| bined; 200 feet 15 inches wrought-iron pipe. Also con- 


structing 400 feet brick tidal chamber, & to 4 feet; 200 
feet 15 inches wrought-iron, sea outfall on piling; 
about five miles vitrified pipe-sewers, sizes 24 to 8 
inches (pipe delivered on the trench by the company). 

Bids will be received for the materials and construc- 
tion separately or conjointly. 

. The company reserves the right to reject any or all 
ids. 

Further information may be obtained at the office 
of the company, Long Branch, N. J., J. E. Green, Sec- 
retary; orof PHILLIPS BASSETT, Chief Engineer 
of the Company. 532 

784 BROAD St., NEWARK, N. J. 
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(Boynton’s New Gas-Tight Furnace.) 


N. A. Boynton, President. 
C. B. BOYNTON, Sec. & Treas. \ the market for over 33 years. 


Boynton Furnace Co,, 


94 BEEKMAN ST., N. Y. 


75 AND 77 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO. 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers of 


BOYNTON’S CELEBRATED FURNACES, 


Ranges, Baltimore Heaters, etc. 


With 1883-4-5 Improvements. 


Inventors of all ‘‘ Boynton’ 
Furnaces, which have been or 


40 Years in this line of Business. 





’ 


i 





(Boynton’s Duplex Roasting and Broiling RKange.) 


Over 50,000 ‘*‘ Boynton’’ Furnaces now in use. 








IMPORTANT — 


To Architects, Builders, House-Painters, Decorators, Boat-Builders & 


Y 


Yachtsmen, desiring an extremely durable Finish for wood. 


Are superior to any Var- 
nishes or Wood-Finishes in 
the market, for the following 
reasons, Viz.: — 

They possess more body, 
higher lustre, greater re- 
sisting properties to at- 
mospheric influences, | 
action of water & alkali, | 
are more elastic, will not 
seratch or mar, and are 


more durable. 


WORKS: 
734-740 East 14th Street, 
733-739 East 13th Street. 
199-207 Avenue D. 


ROSENBERCS 


——— 
TRADE 


ST] 


MARK 


RECISTERED 


FINISHES 


NO.1%NO.2. 





~~) 


For all classes 

Inside Work, 
Requiring great durabil- 
ity, use No. 2 ELASTICA 
FINISH. 

For 

Outside Work, 
Requiring extreme dura 
bility, use No. 1 ELAS- 
TICA FINISH, or No. 2 
where No. 1 is too slow 
| drying. 


Manufactured by 





' Standard Varnish Works, 


D. ROSENBERG & SONS, Office 207 Avenue D, NEW YORK. 


Send for Samples and full particulars. 





PROPOSALS. 


— ETC. 
At Norfolk, Va.) 

NAVY PAY OFFICE, | 

NORFOLK, VA., February 11, 1886. { 

Sealed proposals, in duplicate, will be received at 
this office (from regular dealers only) until 12 M., 
Tuesday, March 16, 1886, for four boxes of tin 
(Req. No. 104), seventy-six gross brass screws (Req. 
No. 105), to be delivered free of expense to the Gov- 
ernment, to the Construction Department, Navy- 
Yard, Norfolk, Va. 

Blank forms for proposals and schedules furnished 
at this office. 

Two responsible sureties are required for the 
prompt and faithful delivery of the articles awarded, 
and the competency of the guarantors certified to be- 
fore a United States Government officer. 

The right is reserved to reject any or all bids. 

CASPAR SCHENCK, 

532 Pay Director. 

YTONE AND SETTING. 
{At St. Joseph, Mo. 
OFFICE OF THE SUPERVISING ARCHITEC ry) 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., February 20, 1886. j 

Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
2 P.M., on the 22d day of March, 1886, for fur- 
nishing and setting all the stone and brick work re- 
quired for the superstructure of the post-office, ete., 
building at St. Joseph, Mo., in accordance with draw- 
ings and specification, copies of which and any addi- 
tional information may be had on application at this 
office or the office of the superintendent, on and after 
the 4th day of March. 


Bids must be accompanied by a certified check for | 


$2,000 for the stonework and 31,000 for the brick- 
work. M. E. BELL, 
531¢ Supervising Architect. 


| inenoees WORKS. 
At Westerly, R. I. 

Sealed proposals will be received by the Westerly 
Water Works Co., at the Washington National Bank 
in Westerly, R. 1, until 12 o'clock, noon, of 
March 18, 1886, for laying about eight miles of 
of water-pipes, six to sixteen inches diameter. Work 
to begin April 10. 

The right to reject any and all bids is reserved. 

532 * CHARLES PERRY, JR., Secretary. 


OURT-HOUSE. 
At Kaufman, Tex. 
Consolidated sealed proposals will be received at the 
office of the county judge, in the town of Kaufman, 
Tex., until 2 o'clock, P. M., Wednesday, March 3, 
1886, for the erection of a stone court-house for 
Kaufman County, Tex. | 
Bidders will be required to file with their bidsa 
bond in the sum of $30,000, conditioned for the faith- | 
ful performance of the work in accordance with the | 
plans and specifications and contract. Said bond to 
be acknowledged before the clerk of some court hay- 
ing aseal, with a certificate under the hand and seal 


| the 


| 


approved by the Commissioner’s Court, of Kaufman | 


| examined and received, provided that such estimate | 


PROPOSALS. 


County. 


Payments are to be made in cash upon montbly esti- | 


mates given by the architect upon work and material 


will amount to as much as $5,000, the court reserving 
fifteen per cent upon each payment, until the comple- 
tion and acceptance of said building. 

Plans and specifications canjbe seen at my office in 
the town of Kaufman, on and after February 15, 1886. 


| and also at the office of Dodson & Dudley, architects, 


Waco, Tex. 
The court reserves the right to reject any or all 
bids. J. E. DILLARD, 
531 County Judge, Kaufman County, Tex 
_—_———™ BRUSHES, ETC. 
At Philadelphia, Pa. 
FRANKFORD ARSENAL, | 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., February 16, 1886. § 
Sealed proposals, in duplicate, will be received by 
the undersigned until 1 o’clock, P. M., on Wednes- 
day, March 17, 1886, for furnishing this arsenal 
with hardware, brushes, paper, etc. 
Specifications and blank forms for proposal to be 
had on application to this office. 
The Government reserves the right to reject any or 
all proposals or parts thereof. S. CRISPIN, 
532 Colonel of Ordnance, Commanding. 


as ETC. 
[At Norfolk, Va. 
NAVY PAY OFFICE, | 
NORFOLK, Va., February 11, 1886. § 
Sealed proposals in duplicate, will be received at 
this office from (regular dealers only) until 12 M., 
Tuesday, March 16, 1886, for one French plate 
glass (Keq. No. 101), 500 pounds metallic paint (Req 
No. 102), 10 barrels gypsum (Req. No. 103), to be deliv 
ered free of expense to the Government, to the Con- 
struction Department, Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va. 
Blank forms for proposals and schedules furnished at 
this office. Two responsible sureties are required for 
prompt and faithful delivery of the articles 
awarded, and the competency of the guarantors certi 
fied to before a U. S. Government officer. The right 
is reserved to reject any or all bids. 
CASPAR SCHENCK, 
J, S. Navy. 


533 Pay Director, 


en BOOKCASES, ETC . 
4 


At Springfield, Il. 

Sealed proposals for furnishing the following items 
for the Illinois State-House will be received by the 
State-House Commissioners, at their office in the Cap 
itol Building at Springfield, until March 18th at 12 
o'clock, M. 

For an electric plant to light Capitol Building. 

For State Library metallic bookcases. 

For statuary sculptors to produce eight life-like 
models. 

For samples and prices of gas-fixtures. 

For chairs and office-desks. 

For body Brussels carpets 


-sample pattern and 


of said clerk, certifying that the bondmen are solvent | prices desired. 


for the amount of the bond, which said bond is to be : 


For metal elevator screen fronts. 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


STABLE FITTINGS, 


Established 1843.] 





HAY RACKS, MANGERS, ETC., ETC. 


(a Send for Prices and Catalogues. 
SAMUEL S. BENT & SON, 
111 Chambers St., New York. 





*atented September 15, 1885. 
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Moorish Fret - Work, 


INTERLACED WOOD-WORK. 


Unequalled for Interior Decorations, Spiral 
Mouldings, and Balusters. 


C. S. RANSOM & CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





PROPOSALS. 


Full particulars as to the requirements of the be 
fore-mentioned items can be obtained at the office of 
the architect, y. W yington, 157 La Salle St., 
Room 107, Chicago. where the paans and specifications 
can be consulted until the time for receiving the pro- 

The Commissioners will also be in session at 
ate-House to give further information to parties 
ig to meet them on the second day of March, 





JOHN McCREERY, 


GEORGE KIRK, 
WILLIAM JAYNE, 
532 " Commissioners. 


SBESTOS 
ve BOARDS. 


FELTING AND CEDAR 
At New York. N. Y.) 
NAVY PAY OFFICE, 27 State St., } 
New York, N. Y., February 8, 1886. { 
Proposals in duplicate, sealed and endorsed on en 
velope, ‘‘ Bid for Supplies advertised,” will be re- 
ceived at office until 12 o’clock, March 8, 1886, for 
the following supplies of the best quality, to be deliv- 
ered within thirty days from date of contract, free ex 
pense, at the Navy Yard, New York, 
BUREAU OF CONSTRUCTION 


8 barrels W. H. Johns’ 

6,000 B, Ft. Cedar. 

Bids will be received from regular dealers only. 

Blank forms for proposals, and schedules of the ar- 
ticles required, will be furnished upon application at 
this office, and all necessary information at the Navy 
Yard. Two responsible guarantors are required that 
a formal contract will be executed with bond, for the 
prompt and faithful delivery of the articles awarded, 
and the competency of the guaranters certified to be 
fore a notary or other public officer. The right is re 
rerved to reject any or all bids that may not be deemed 
advantageous to the Government. 

6 A. H. GILMAN, Pay Director, U.S. Navy. 





AND REPAIR. 


Asbestos Cement Felting. 
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Jron-iWork. 





MESKER & BRO., 
Calvanized Iron Cornices 
Window Caps and SKYLIGHTS. 


Send for Catalogue. 
421 to 429 South Sixth St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 





PENNSVLYANIA CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Architectural Iron-Work, 
Steel Jails, Vault-Doors, Roofs, Riveted Girders, Stair- 
ways, Bridges, Fencing, Iron Bedste 
and Cresting. 
Offices: No. 132 First Avenue, 
PITTSBURCH, Penn. 


Piri 


NEG iTe ny 








RTHOGR Ap, F SECTIONS 


D jL 
g Inne 800k oF eral 
Noine RMATION FURN 


EERs H 
AND ARC 
x ON AppLicaT ON: 








SAMUEL J. CRESWELL, 


IRON WORKS, 


Twenty-third and Cherry Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
Fronts for Buildings, Columns, Girders, Wrought-Iron 
Beams, Sidewalk Lights, Drinking- Fountains, Garden 
Vases, Stairs, Crestings, Stable Fixtures, L: mp-Posts, 
Railings. 

















E. c. COOPER & CoO., 


. COOPER, late of Manly & Cooper.) 


Ornamental Iron Works, 
39th and Woodland Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

Railings, Fountains, Stairs, Doors, Stable-Fittings, 
Crestings, Shutters, Tree-Guards, Settees, etc. 
Builders’ Artistic lron-Work a Specialty. 











Belled and Drawn Stee! Usns Bail, in 20 tect Longuns 


Ornamental rea Werks. 
MANLY & COOPER MANUF'G CO, 
ELM AVENUE AND 424 STS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


NATIONAL 
Fine Art Foundry, 


218 East 25th Street, New York. 
Artists’ Models cast in Standard Bronze. 
Architects’ Designs Executed. 
Artistic and Enduring Monuments 
in Granite and Bronze. 

No Catalogues. 
MAURICE J. POWER. 


cnuaipanin 
Brioce Raiincs 

Jail AND Bank WORK 
GRILLS, ANDIRONS 

SxuuTters, Doors, &o. 
a Gates, &e. for Residences and Public Institutions. 

ecial facilities for the manufacture of FORGED 

ond LANED Wrought [ron Work for Interior Deco- 
rations. Send for Cataloaue. 


“+ TRON 


ROOFING 


SIDING, CEILING, 
ARCHES4*"° LATH. 


CINCINNAT, 


CORRUGATING CO. 
CINCINNATI. 0. 
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PROPOSALS. 


| ics eben 


NAST AND WROUGHT IRON, STEEL AND | 
WROUGHT-IRON SPIKES. 


[At Beattyville, Ky.}) 
U. S. ENGINEER OFFIC 


GOVERNMENT BUILDING, 
CINCINNATI, O., February 15, 1886. 
Sealed proposals in triplicate, will be received at 
this office until noon (local time), on the Ist day 
of March, 1886, for furnishing the cast and wrought 
iron, steel and wrought-iron spikes necessary for the 
construction of a dam at Beattyville, Ky. 


Approximate amounts required: _ 
Cast iron 40,77! 5 pounds. 
Wrought iron +e 00t9,347 
Steel — won 
Wrought-iron spikes 12 1,300 “* 


Specifications, printed forms of proposals and infor- 
mation will be furnished upon application to the un- | 
dersigned. Bids will be made separately for the cast, 
wrought iron and steel, and for the wrought-iron | 
spikes. 

; The United States reserves the right to reject any 
or all bids. JAMES. C. POST 

531 Captain of Engineers, U.S. A. 


| termaster, Fort Hamilton, N. Y. 


‘ CHOOL-HOUSE. 
Ss [At Cincinnati, O.) 
Sealed proposals will be received at the office of the 
Board of Education, Public Library Building, until 
12 o'clock, noon, Monday, March Ist, 1886, for 
labor and material required for building new school- 
house, twelve (12) rooms, on Windsor St., Walnut 
Hills, according to plans and specifications on file at | 
the office of Superintendent of School Buildings, No. 
87 West Ninth St., Cincinnati, O. 

Bids must be upon blank forms, to be obtained at 
this office. 

Each bid must contain the name of every person in- 
terested therein, and must be accompanied by a suffi- 
cient guarantee of some disinterested person in a pen- 
alty equal to the amount of the bid, that, if the bid is 
accepted, a contract will be entered into, and the per- 
formance of it properly secured. 

All bids must be addressed to George 0. Deckebach, 
Chairman Building Committee, and plainly marked, 
Bid for Twenty-second District Improvement. 

The right is reserved by the Board to reject any or 

all bids. 

By order of the Board of Education. 

531 ROBERT G. STEVENSON, Clerk. 


oe CEMENT, ETC. 
At Philadelphia, Pa.) 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS, PENN SQUARE. 

Sealed proposals will be received at the Office of-the 

Commissioners, in the Buildings, until 12 o’clock, 
noon, Tuesday, March 2, 1886. 

For all the bricks, cement, wrought-iron clamps and 

coal required — the present year. Also, for the 

granite curbing, rolled beams and girders for floors of | 


| quired for the roof of the boiler-room for the he eating 


| application at the office of the architect in the build : ; 
| ings, between the hours of 10 A.M. and 3 P.M. pipe, about 100 hydrants, a full double set of pumping 


| —_— 


| conditions, will be received at this office until 12 


| which time and place they will be opened in presence 


PROPOSALS. PROPOSALS. 
| clock tower, and for all the wrought, rolled and cast- \ ATER-WORKS. , 
| iron, brass work, glass tiling and granite corbels re- : . _ [At Kankakee, TIl.) 
The city of Kankakee, I11., invites proposals for the 
and ventilating apparatus. construction, operation and maintenance of water- 
Full particulars as to form and requirements of the | Works for supplying said city with pure water for 
proposals, with the necessary blanks, may be had on drinking, culinary, mechanical and other purposes. 
y r There will be required from ten to eleven miles of 


The Commissioners reserve the right to reject any | machinery (capacity of each 2,000,000 gallons per 24 
and all bids. SAMUEL C. PERKINS, Pres. hours), a reservoir of a capacity of 250,000 gallons; the 

Attest: Wm. B. LAND, Secretary. 531* | bottom of said reservoir to be at least 75’ above the 
- water table of court-house. 

Acceptable security must accompany bids as a guar- 
antee of good faith, and the successful bidder will be 
required to give such bonds, as may be deemed requi- 
site to insure a faithful performance of contract. 

For detailed information, specitications, stipulations 
and conditions apply to John K. Creswell, City Engi- 
neer, Kankakee, I). 

Bids will be received by the City Council up to 12 
o’clock, noon (Eastern time), March 1, 1886, at | 0’clock, noon, of March 8th, 1886. _ Said Council 

4 ; 4 reserve the right to reject any and al! bids. 
S. H. EHRICH, 
JOHN MACDONALD, 
J. N. FRASER, 
*531 F. D. RADEKE, Mayor. 


[At Fort Hamilton, N. Y. H.) 
OFFICE OF CHIEF QUARTERMASTI R, ) 
DEPARTMENT OF THE EAST, 
GOVERNOR'S ISLAND, N.Y.H., Jan. 30, 1886. 
Sealed proposals in triplicate, subject t« ) the usual 


of bidders, for the construction of one or two sets of 
barracks, of brick, at Fort Hamilton, N. Y., in ac- 
cordance with plans and specifications which can be 
seen at this office and at the office of the Post Quar- 


i Committee. 


Blanks for proposals and information as to the man- ISCELLANEOUS SUPPLIES. 
ner of bidding, etc., can be obtained at the offices men- M {At New York, N. Y.] 
tioned above. . Envelopes ¢ containing proposals should Unirep STATES NAVY PAY OFFICE, } 
be marked “ F roposals for Construction of Buildings 27 STATE St., NEW YORK, February 1, 1886. | 
at Fort Hamilton, N. Y. The Government reserves : : 
the right to reject any or all bids. Proposals, in duplicate, sealed, and endorsed on en- 
z ALEX. J. PERRY, velope, ‘Bids for Engineer’s Supplies,’’ will be re- 
531 Assistant Quar.-Gen., U. 8S. Army. ceived at this office (from regular dealers or manufac- 
r turers only) until 12 o'clock, M., March 1, 1886, 
7 for the following supplies, of best quality, to be de- 
— , . , | livered within sixty days from date of award in the 
[At Iroquois County, Tl.) | New York Navy-Yard, free of expense to the Govern- 
Sealed proposals will be received by the undersigned | ment, and subject to the usual conditions and inspec- 
up to noon of the 2d day of March, 1886, for the | tion, viz.:— 
construction of the main ditch and its various branches 7 
—consisting in allof about nine miles of diteh—or any BUREAU OF STEAM ENGINEERING, 
one-quarter mile thereof, in the lroquois and Cres- —- y =o Qo o4 ¢ 
at Drainage District No. 1, aosending to plan Requisitions Nos. 72 to 92, 94, 98, 100, 104. 
and specifications which may be seen at the office of For iron, hose, oils, paints, copper, tin, pipe and fit- 
the County Clerk, in Watseka, Iroquois County, Ill. tings, brass and copper tubes, files, bolts and nuts, 
Such proposals will be opened by us at the time above | steel, brushes, oan charcoal, lamps, ete., lumber, 
mentioned, at the office of the Town Clerk, in the vil- | waste, packing, felting, hardware, bricks, lime, belt- 
lage of Crescent. ing, ship chandlery, steam-traps, stationery, fire-brick, 
TERMS OF PAYMENT. — One-sixth of the contract | tools. 
price to be paid when one-fourth of the work is done Each schedule must be bid for separately. 
and accepted; one-sixth more when one-half is done Blank forms for proposals and schedules for the ar- 
and accepted; one-sixth more when three-fourths is | ticles required will be furnished upon application at 
done and accepted; and the remainder when the whole | this office, and all necessary information at the navy 
is done and accepted by us. yard. 
We hereby reserve the right to reject any or all bids. Two responsible sureties are required for the prompt 
Dated at Crescent City, Iroquois County, I)], this and faithful delivery of the articles awarded, and the 
29th day of January, 1886. competency of the guarantors certified to before a 
T. B. ALBERTY, notary or other public officer. 
R. H. PERRY, The right is reserved to reject any or all bids that 
J. A. HASBROUCK, may not be deem advantageous to the Government 
Drainage Commissioners of Iroquois and Crescent | and to waive defects. A. H. GILMAN, 
Drainage District No. 1. 531 531 Pay Director, U. 8. N. 
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Jron-iWork, 


THE HEGLA ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE & IRON WORKS, 










SS ae, al 
1B Bene Si} 


POULSON & ECER, 


Office and Ware-rooms, 216 and 218 W. 23d St, New York. 


Works, N. lith and 3d Sts., Brooklyn, E. D., L. I. 


py artstc Metal Mantels and Over-Tops, in 


BRONZE, BRASS, 


Ba Oxidized- Iron, Galvano-Plastic, 


and Electro-Plated Iron. 


Architectural and Ornamental Cast and 


Wrought Iron Work of every 
description. 


Correspondence with Architects and Builders solicited. Illustrated 


Catalogue and Price-List on application, 





McHOSEHE & 


LYON, Dayton, Ohio, 


ARCHITECTURAL [RON WORKS. 


IRON FRONTS FOR BUILDINGS, 


Columns, Girders, Wrought-Iron 


Fencing, Prismatic Sidewalk-Lights, Iron Stairs. All kinds 


of Iron-Work used in Buildings, Grey Iron Steam-Fittings. 
Designs and Estimates furnished on application. 





JACKSON ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS, 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


IRON 


Fronts for Buildings, Cornices, Lintels and Sills, Doors and Shutters, Girders and Beams, 


Fire-Escape Balconies 
tings and 
Bronze. 


and Ladders, Columns and Roofs, Sky and Floor Lights, &table Fit- 
Fixtures, Sidewalk Lights. 
Designs and Estimates of Cost Furnished for Work in any Department. 


Foundry and Shops East 28th and East 29th Sts, 


Artistic work in Wrought and Cast Iron, Brass and 


Office 315 East 28th St., New York. 





Passaic Rolling Mill Co. 


PATERSON, N. J. 


SOLID ROLLED B 


Channels, Angles, Tees and 
Merchant Iron. 
New York Office, Room 45, Astor House. 


PHILADELPHIA RUSTLESS IRON CO. 


(Limited.,) 


17th and Ellsworth Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Iron Pipe, for sanitary plumbing purposes, Wrought 
IronWork, ae Ornamental IronWork, Grilles, 
Gratings, and all forms of cast and wrought iron per- 
manently protected from rust by the Bower-Barff 
Process. 


EAMS, 








J. G. & T. DIMOND, 
Architectural Iron- Works. 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 
209 and 211 West 33d Street, New York City. 


TRON 


Buildings, Roofs, Fronts, Beams, Girders, 
Stairs, Columns, Railings, etc., etc. 
Special attention on» ornamental Wrought-Iron 

York. 





THE 


PHENIX IRON COMPANY, 


410 Walnut £t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacture Rolled Beams, Channele- 
Angles, Tee, Shape and Bar Iron 
of all sizes. 

Roof Trusses, Girders, and Joists 
for fire-proof buildings frame¢ 
and fitted as per plans. 

PHGNIX Wrought-Iron Columns 


of all sizes. 


Die-forged Weldless Eyebars a specialty 
Designs and estimates furnished. 





Boston Agents, FRED. A. HOUDLETTE & Co., 
272 Franklin Street 
New York Agents, MILLIKEN & iT 
95 Liberty Street, 





CHENEY & HEWLETT, 


Architectural Iron Works. 


Wrought and Cast Iron Work for 
Building Purposes. 
N. CHENEY. oR. | 201 BROADWAY, 
C. HEWLETT. OFFICE : \ New York. 
Book givingst rength of wrought-iron girders, beams, 
and cast-iron columns mailed on application. 
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wustaueovo. J) NATURAL WOOD FINISHING, 


TRENTON,N.J. 
ROLLED IRON ) IRON BEAMS. Good taste and artistic appreciation demand the preservation of 
Nature’s colors in finishing the interior wood-work of your house, 
hee & TEES, Ginnie ©. 
COOPER. HEWITT & CO. 
BERRY BROTHERS’ 


NEW YORK. 
BARD OLTL PFPINISEe, 





J. S. THORN, which preserves, heightens, and brings out the natural color of all woods. For the interior 
Sole Agent and Manufacturer of . rapes : ‘ ‘ 
THE BYAR PATENT COMBINATION wood-work of public buildings and private houses this article has never been equalled, always 


CELLAR - WINDOW CUARD, | maintaining its standard character amid the many so-called imitations its success has brought 
Screen and Glass Sash. All Iron in one frame. | upon the market. See that every package bears our brand or label. Samples finished wood 


The most complete arrangement for cellar or base- °. . . 
ment windows ever manufactured and offered to the furnished on application. 


building trade. . ’ . 
Nos. 1201, 1203, 1205, 1207, 1209 Canlowninst.| BERRY BROTHERS, Varnish Manufactur’s, Detroit. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. " ‘ 
For outside doors use Berry Brothers’ “ELASTIC OUTSIDE FINISH.” 


NOVELTY LOCK COMPANY, 


CEIICAGO, ILL, VU. S&S 4., 
MANUFACTURE THE PRACTICAL, IMPROVED AND PERFECTED 


DOOR KNOB. 


The most Simple Lock and Door Knob in existence, 
and the Strongest. 


Property Owners planning to build, Architects, Contractors and Carpenters, write for new Illus- 
trated Price-List and Sample Knob and Lock on hand-block, or a pair of Knobs and Lock for 
use on office or shop door when a trial is desired—complimentary. Address, 


NOVELTY LOCK CoO., 15 N. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill., U. S.A. 


1885 CATALOGUE NOW OUT. 











PHILADELPHIA, 56 North “7th St. CINCINNATI, 17 Wiggin’s Block, 
CHICAGO, 44 Adams St. A. O. GOSHORN, Agent. 


HEROY & MARRENNER, 


124 & 126 South Fifth Ave. NEW YORK, 102 & 104 Thompson St. 
Glass Merchants and Importers. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PLAIN AND BEVELED FRENCH LOOKING-GLASS PLATES. 


POLISHED AND CRYSTAL PLATE, — IMPORTERS OF — 
FRENCH WINDOW AND PICTURE GLASS, 
CHANCE’S CROWN BULLIONS, — ALSO — CHANCE'S CATHEDRAL GLASS, 


CHANCE’S 26 OZ. ENGLISH CRYSTAL SHEET GLASS. 


Recommended for fine Residences as a substitute for Polished Plate, being superior to any other Foreign Sheet Glass on 
account of its FLATNESS and brilliancy of surface, avoiding the distorting effect of ordinary Window Glass. 


Estimates furnished on Application. 
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Aanitarp Appliances. 


THE “Ss AN IT AS’ PATENT 


o +f " 
2 ae” 9 na Sr PEF 96 
These are the appliances described in the “ American Architect’*§for 
1883, 1884, and 1885, in the articles on “Sanitary Plumbing,” as the near- 
est to perfe ction of any plumbing goods now known. Engineer W. E. Hoyt 
describes the ‘Sanitas”’ goods as Superior to all others. Col. WARING 
says of the trap: “It seems to me the best trap 1 have seen.”” Wm. Pav 
GERHARD calls the basin and bath, ‘‘Much the best of which I have any 
knowledge.” Opry & LOVE, Plumbers, write: “We think the ‘ Sanit‘as’ 
basin by far the best basin in the market.” Guy TILDEN, Architect, signi 
fies his approval of the ‘Sanitas’’ goods by PRINTING them in his plumbing 
specifications. 
By using these yeas special trap ventilation may be avoided. The 
‘*Sanitas’’ Basin shes out the pipes and keeps them clean and the 
Without Ball, trap prevents siphonage. 


Valve, or other THE SANITAS MANUF’G CO., 


obstruction to 
4 PEMBERTON SQUARE, BOSTON. 












Peewee 
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the water-way. 
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HENRY HUBER & CO, 


Sole Manufacturers of 


Boyle's Patent 


Siphon Closets. 


See Monthly American Architect for Cuts and Explanation, 


MAIN OFFICE: 
85 Beekman Street, New York. 


| BRANCH OFFICE: 
235 Washington Street, Boston. 





rut INTO THE WHITE HOUSE BY THE U. S. GOVERNMENT 
F.E. CUDELL’S 
Patent Sewer-Gas 

and Backwater Trap 

— FOR— 
Wash-Bowls, Sinks, Bath, 
and Wash-Tubs. 

204 Superior St., Cleveland, 0. 









The Sanitary News. 


HEALTHY HOMES AND HEALTHY LIVING. 
A Weekly Journal of Sanitary 
Science. 


Office of Publication: 
113 ADAMS S8T., 


European Office: 
50 FINSBURY 8Q., 

CHICAGO, ILL. LONDON, E. C. 
Yearly Subscription Rates: strictly in advance. 
In the United States and Canada, . $2.00 
In Foreign Countries,. . oe es « 366 
Advertising, $2.00 an inch. 








THE BOWER SEWER-GAS TRAP, 


A positive valve Seal; a sound 
waterseal. Simple, cheap, 
effective and durable. 

With or without the Valve, it 1s the 
best WATER SEAL TRAP in the mar- 
m4 ket. There is no other Trap so sure 
r of retaining its WATER SEAL. 
None that approxi- 
mates it in the surety 
of the VALVE SEAL. 
The Valve keeps its 
seat by flotation, and 
as compared with 
other Valves in 
Traps, ‘s little or no 
resistance to the out- 
flow of water or 
waste. IJilusti ative 
and descriptive 48- 
page pamphlet sent 
Sree on application, 


B. P. BOWER & CO. 


Manufacturers, 
CLEVELAND, O. 










This Space is Reserved for 


THE W. S. COOPER 60., 


259 North Broad Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Bricks. 





PEERLESS 
BRICKS. 


THE PEERLESS BRICK COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
MANUFACTURES AND KEEPS IN STOCK 


ARCHITECTURAL SHAPES, 300 KINDS. 
ALSO 


RED. Pressed Fronts. 
xtra fine in color and quality. 


BUFF, Solid rich color,— beautiful. 
Ohe of the finest bricks made. 
DRAB, Handsomer and more durable than 
stone. 


BROWN, Very strong and superior to brown 
stone. 


GRAY, A very desirable shade. 


BLACK, Velvety jet face. 
The only black brick fit for a fine building, 
producing a beautiful effect, and free from the glossy 
nad greasy look of other black or dipped bricks. 


DIAPERING and ORNAMENTAL 
Bricks made in the above colors. 
ARCHES OF ALL KINDS. 
1003 WALNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 


JOSEPH CHAPMAN, JOSEPH WOOD, JR.. 
PRESIDENT. TREASURER. 


THE PEERLESS BRICK COMPANY 


Wish to inform Architects and Dealers that 
no one is authorized to act as Agent for the 
sale of our manufactures. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List sent free op 
spplication. 


ENAMELLED BRICKS, 


Manufactured by the 


Excelsior Brick and Stone Co., 
Of Philadelphia. 
Buff, Brown, Black, White, 
And Light-Blue Bricks 


Always in Stock. 


Hand-made Red Front Pressed Bricks, 


Carrying One Million in Stock, 





Samples on application to the office, 


423 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
ESTABLISHED 1818. 


BURNS, RUSSELL & CO. 
CELEBRATED 


Baltimore 
Press Bricks, 
Office, 30 Columbia Avenue, 











CHicacO 
ANDERSON 
PRESSED BRICK CO. 


157 Lasalle Street, 
CHICACO., ILL. 


FRONT & ORNAMENTAL } 


Pressed Brick. 




















THE HYDRAULIC 


PRESS BRICK CO. 


ST LOUIS, MO. 
Make a Specialty of Ornamental & Plain 


Red Front Pressed Brick, 


Manufacturing Annually over 


TEN MILLIONS. 


They guarantee that the quality, fin- 
isn and Comr, are unsurpassed, if 
not unesualled by any other bricks 
made in the United States. 








AUGT. T. CHUR, 


Room 14, 5th story, Mills Building, N. York 
Importer of 


“WILGOGK’S” Enamelled Bricks, 


Impervious to any atmospheric effect, and 
may be used with perfect safety in the 
face ef moisture and frost. 





BALTIMORE, MD. 


Best Brands of English and Continental 


Portland Cements. 


K. B. & S. English, Lafarge French. 


Burham English, Lime of Teil 
Fewer German, Keene’s Fine, 
Jossan Antwerp, Keene’s Coarse. 


IMPORTED BY 


JAMES BRAND, 85 BEEKMAN ST., 
NEW YORE, 


BROOKS, SHOOBRIDGE & CO,, 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 
Works: Grays, Essex, England. 
New York Office: 7 Bowling Green. 











Cements. 





STANDARD CEMENT CO., 
Manufacturers of 
Hydraulic Cement 

And Hydraulic Lime. 
E. G. WESTCOTT, Gen. Eastern Agt., Hartford, Ct. 


Works at 
Akron, N.Y. St. Loais,Mo. Mankato, Minn. 


HANOVE PORTLAND 


CEMENT 
And the 


Genuine Limmer Asphalt Mastic. 
BAETJER & MEYERSTEIN, 
mporters and Sole Agents, U.S. 5 Dey St., N. Y. 





Building Stones, 
THOMLINSON & REED, 


Quarrymen, and Dealers in 


OOLITIC LIMESTONE 


Quarries at Avoca, near Bedford, Ind., 
Branch Office: 


243 East i8th Street, CHICACO. 


Dorchester, (New Brunswick.) Yellow 

FREESTONE. P 
Corsehill, 
FREESTONE. 

G. P. SHERWOOD, 





(Scotch.) Red. 
24 Pine St., New York. 








Correspondence Solicited. 


BEDFORD OOLITIC LIMESTONE, 
Buff and Blue. 


HALLOWELL CRANITE Co., 


Quarrymen and Dealers in 


Building, Sawed, and Rough 
DIMENSION STONE. 
P.O. Address - - - #£Bedford, Ind. 


5 ' J 
Clark's Island Granite Quarries 
OF ROCKLAND, ME. 
Estimates given for Building Dimen- 
Son, with exten locliitien ter dana 
aty cinch. a 


M. H. St. JOHN, 


Owner and Proprietor. 
Office : 83 and & Astor House, New York. 
a 
Cranite Monumen 
With or without Statues. ts 
Building-Work in all of its Branches. 
Granite in the rough, and models in Plaster-paris of 
any description will be furnished to architects and 
builders at very moderate prices. Our granite is white 
free from iron or blemish. We have cut statues for 
almost every state in the Union, some of them the 
largest and the most valuable in the country, will re- 
fer to them if requested. Apply to, : 
CENTRAL GRANITE WORKS, Hallowell, Me. 


WALPOLE MORTAR BLACK. 
THE ORIGINAL, 

The best in use and the only one that has stood 
test of time. It improves the ou and is oe 
and better than Lampblack. Beware of imitatiens 
and use only the “ Walpole.” 

HENRY D. DUPEE, Proprietor, 
44 to 46 Oliver Street, Boston, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. Manchester & Hudson, Aver'e, 
NEW YVORK. Candie & Smith. foot KE. 26th <t Ao’ts, 

















A Hand-bvok of Legendary md 
Mythological Art. 


By CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT. Profusely illustra ed, 
and with a complete index. Fourteenth eaition, "e 
vised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3. 





Painters, Sculptors, Architects, 
Engravers, and their works. 


A Hand-boox, with many illustrations and mono 
grams. By CLARA ERSKINK CLEMENS. Seventh 
edition, revised and enlarged. Crown #vo, $3. 


Winckelmann’s History of Aw 
cient Art. 
Translated .. "2 the German by Dr. G. H. Loper. 

Two volume:, V0, $9.00, 

A new and cheaper edition of this unique classic 
with 75 fine copper-plate engravings. Winckelmann 
has been transiated into five languages, as the most 
important work on ancient esthetics, and the copious 
annotations of various German, Italian, and English 
critics are attached te the new Boston edition. The 
fine arts of ancient Greece and Italy are describeg 
with luminous precision, and witha multitude of de- 
tails of fascinating interest. 

“ Winckelmann’s style resembles an ancient work of 
art. Each thought steps forth, fashioned in all its 
parts, and stands there, noble, simple, lofty, somplete: 
ir 18.” —Herder. 

PUBLISHED BY 


Ticknor & Co., 211 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 
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Firezproof Wuilding. is we 
~ THE WIGHT FIRE-PROOFING Co., 


202 La Salle St., CHICAGO, 69 Washington St., NEW YORK. 


CONTRACTORS FOR ALL KINDS OF FIRE-PROOF WORK IN 


Hollow Fire-Clay and Porous Terra-Cotta 
IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
All hollow material made and used by this Company is made of Hig’ Grade Fire-Clay, com- 
bining the Lightest Weights and the Greatest Strength. 


FLAT HOLLOW TILE FLOOR ARCHES, 
With Patent Soffit Tiles, for beam protection, making continuous ceilings. 
Fire-Clay Hollow Partitions, Roofs, Wall-Furrings and Coverings, 
For Iron Columns and Girders. 


Porous Terra-Cotta for Partitions, Roofs, and Coverings for Iron Columns, 
Girders, Roof-Trusses, and other Constructions. 


WIGHT’S PATENT POROUS and HOLLOW TILE CEILINGS, 
Used under wooden floor joists (Two Systems), a Fire-proof substitute for lath. 1,000,000 feet in use. 


Dealers in Fire-Clay Flue Linings, and Patent Salt-Glazed Lap-Joint Wall-Coping, better and 
Cheaper than Stone. 


Contracts taken for Concreting. Fine, Plain, and Ornamented 


PLASTERING AND SCAGLIOLA. 


RARITAN HOLLOW & POROUS BRICK CoO., 


Manufacturers of 


Hollow Fire-Clay & Porous Terra-Cotta Bricks 


Of every description, for FIRE-PROOF BUILDINGS. Hollow Fire-Clay Bricks 
For Flat Floor-Arches, Partitions, Furring, etc. 


















Flat ok between ir on t beams with akew- “back protecting lower flange of beams. 

POROUS TERRA-COTTA HOLLOW and SOLID BRICKS and SLABS 
For Partitions, Furring, Roof-lining, Girder and Column covering, ete. All our materials are made of 
Fire Clay. Our Porous Terra-Cotta, of which we make a specialty, is acknowledged to be the 
best in the market. Miners and Shippers of Fire-Clay. 


j Agents: Fiske & Coleman, Boston. 
C, lh Broa Way, New OK, Garfield, Fertig & Co., Allegheny, Pa. 
} R. A. Keasbey, 249 So. 6th St., Phila., Pa, 


Send for new Miwstrabe d Catalogue, giving weight of materials, safe loads, ete. 





Gro. M. MOULTON, Pres’t. . GRIFFIN, Vice Pres’t. JOHNSON, Sec’y., Treas. and Gen’l. Man’g’r, 


FIRE-PROOF HOLLOW BUILDING TILE 


P - FOR THE INTERIOR 
Ps he CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS, 


Wood Columns Great strength, combined with saving in space, and 
and Girders. weight, is obtained by the use of our system of 

Special de- Hollow Tile Floors, Partition Walls, Roofs, Ocilings, Eto 
signs On ap- Contracts taken for the erection of HOLLOW, SOLID 
plication. and Porous TILE-WORK in any part of the U nited States. 
PIONEER FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., 

1645 CLARK STREET, CHICACO. 
Formerly THE OTTAWA TILE Co., 
MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRAC TORS, 
Dealers in every description of constructive Tile for 
Buiding Purposes. 

Send for our descriptive Catalogue, giving full explanations, advantages, references, etc. 


FIRE-PROOF FOR WOODEN BEAMS. 
Patented August 8, 1882. 

Fire-Proof Tiles for Arches, Partitions, and Furring. Also, 
Tiles for Protecting Wooden-Floor Beams against Fire. 
Artificial Stone and Rock Asphalt pavements. 

4 JOHN J. SCHILLINGCER, 420 East 92d Street, NEW YORK, 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 


HENRY MAURER, 


Manufacturer of 


FIRE-PROOF BUILDING MATERIAL 


Of every description. Hollow Brick made of Clay for Flat Arce —_ Partitions, Furring, etc. 
— Terra-Cotta, Fire-Bric k, etc., et 
Works, PERTH AMBOY, N. Office and Depot, 420 E AST. 23d STREET, New York. 














The simplest and best * . 
metallic plastering e t d W n L h 
surface in use, orruga e lI e a Ing. 

ABSOLUTE PREVENTIVE OF CRACKED WALLS AND CEILINGS. 
A combined Furring and Lathing, in flat sheets, for use on face of Beams or Studding; can be applied by 


any One; a perfect Fire-proofing; no combustible material; fire cannot spread. 
The Stanlev Corrugated Fire-Proof Lathing Co., 239 Broadway, Room 14, N. Y. 


Asbestos Flooring Felt. 


Patented August 20, 1872. 
For Lining between Floors, under Slates, Shingles, 
Clapboards, etc. 


Absolutely fire-proof, and unexcelled for deadening purposes. In rolls 
- | 44inches wide. Manufactured only by 


THE ASBESTOS PACKING CO., 


169 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON. 
33 JOHN STREET NEW YORK. 


Directory of Architects 


N oO ot 29 a Throughout the United States. C. 0. D., or by mail, Price, $1.00. 


USEFUL PUBLISHING CO., 1293 Broadway, New York. Ask your Bookseller for it. 


An improvement on 


flat wire lathing. 












Offices: } 











€erra-Cotta, 








Illustrated Catalogue of 125 pages sent to 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS and 
OWNERS, 


upon application accompanied by business card. 











PERTH AMBOY 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 
Nos. 80 and 81 Astor House, New York. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA, 


BUFF AND COLORED BRICK, FIRE BRICK. 





A. HALL 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 


Architectural Terra-Cotta, 
Fire-Brick, Furnace-Blocks, &c. 
MOULDED, BUFF, AND 


COLORED BUILDING BRICK. 


Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Works. 


TRUE, BRUNKHORST & CoO., 
ARCHITECTURAL 


Works: ; City Office : 
Corner Clybourn & al.0 Room 20, 
Wrightwood Aves. * McCormick Block 

Formerly Cor. W. 15th and Laflin Sts. 


Estimates given on application. Send for latest 
Catalogue, Price-List and Samples. 








ORRIN D. PERSON, 


123 5th Avenue, New York. 


AKRON VITRIFIED ROOFING - TILE, 


Finials, Ridge Cresting and Hip-Rolls. 
Architectural Terra-Cotta. 
Encaustic Glazed and Plain Tiles, 
For Floors, Hearths and Decorations. 
Enamelled Bricks, A large variety of colors on hand. 





JAMES H. BEGGS & CoO., 


Wilmington, Delaware, Terra-Cotta and 
Ornamental Brick Works, 
WILMINCTON, DEL. 


Brick and Terra-Cotta furnished from any Design. 
Bricks for Arches ground to suit any Radius. Equal 
in Quality and Color to Philadelphia Brick. 





TERRA-COTTA 
CHIMNEY TOPS, 
PHILADELPHIA 


AND PEERLESS 
(MOULDED) BRICK, 
Akron Drain-Pipe. Portland, Roman, and 
Rosendale Cements. Hearth Tiles & Chimney 
Flue Lining. 
WALDO BROS., 
88 Water Street, BOSTON 


{ 
! 
| 
} 
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* 31 E. 17th St PRIZE MEDALLISTS. 
- = ACKS = O: *) | EXHIBITIONS OF 1862, 1865, 1867, 1872, 1873, AND ONLY AWARD AND MEDAL FoR 
_ New York. NOISELESS, SELF-COILING STEEL SHUTTERS AT PHILADELPHIA, 
7 SORES A 1876; PARIS, 1878; AND MELBOURNE, 1881, 
. = “4 7 ’ 


CLARK, BUNNETT & CO. (limitea) 


Late CLARK & COMPANY, 


ORIGINAL INVENTORS AND SOLE PATENTEES OF NOISELESS 


Self-Colling, STEEL SH UTTERS Fire & Burg. 
Revolving lar Proof. 
Also, Improved Rolling Wood Shutters, and Clark’s Patent 


Metallic Venetian Blinds. 
The BEST in the Market. 























North Side j 
Union Square, F 


BROADWAY. | 


Established, 1827. 





esigners and Manufacturers Send for Catalogues, etc., to 





| F 162 and 164 West 27th St. - - New York. 

fates, Fenders Beem =PARQUET FLOORS. 

Chimney-Piece pa itt WM. HANNAM & CO. 
Appurtenances. 7-8 inch tongued and grooved, European Styles 


Solid and Substantial Also 3-8 inch 
Fancy Wood Carpet Floors. 


293 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Wholesale and Retail. 


FINE LOCKS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


“Yale = Standard, 


Catalogues on application. 


The YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING CO., STAMFORD, CONN. 


62 Reade St., New York. | 15 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia. 
224 Franklin St., Boston. 62 Lake St., Chicago. 


4\In fact everything pertaining 
to Open Fireplaces. 
Importers of Tile. 
Foundries and Shops, 
East 28th & East 29th Sts. 
Fine Castings a Specialty. 

















FINE HAMMERED 


Metal Work 


Of every description and 
finish for Interiors, 


PARQUET FLOORS. 
The National Wood Manufacturing Co., 


Of 16 East 18th St., New York. 
REMOVED to I29 5th AVE. 
JINLAID WOOD FLOORS, 5-16 and 7-8 inch thick. 


Designs and estimates on application. Established 1867. 






































Troy Laundry Machinery Co., 


LIMITED. TROY, N. Y. 


Alsen’s Portland Cement gens 


Conceded by engineers as the best Portland Cement made. It stands the highest test, for strength 
and fineness, of all imported Portland cements, and is the most economical and satisfactory brand to 
use for any purpose. Sales for the past three years in the United States, 257,000 barrels, exceeding 
that of any other brand by 90,000 barrels. Practical treatise furnished on application at N. Y. Agency 


ALSEN’S PORTLAND CEMENT WORKS, 105 John Street, New York. 


2363S SIS SSS. 
‘ : —___—_— 



















Moule’s Earth-Closet. 





nDY RADIAT, MYERS DECECO 
B OF DRO 0 R 
-- STE AM-=- All Siphon 
=DR-= China ater- 
HOT WATER W ater- Closet}| ' 
MANUFACTURED BY — = ny and large Ponte tanidien “teetide ae 
* tions our specialty. 
: . «~ wit PLUMBERS’ Estimates furnished. Serd for Illustratea Catalogue 
rap 
combined. SUPPLIES. 








329 COMMUNIPAW AVE. 
JERSEY CITY NJ: 


SPECIAL DESICNS FOP 


ARCHITECTS 






CONTINENTAL 


FIRE) 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


100 Broadway, New York. 











MYERS SANITARY DEPOT, 
94 Beekman St., New York. 


H © d Sil - Plated 
Bailey’s conkuGarep GLAss 
REFLECTORS ! ! 




















: —— . A wonderful invention for lighting Reserve for re-insurance $2,265,427.88 

>*REFLEGTORS * |osisse eerie seus erect i ARR 
. , rooms, ete. Latest and handsomest de- Reserve ample for all claims.. 553,171.26 
—AND— signs. Satisfaction guaranteed. Capital paid in in exsh 1,000,000.00 
REFLECTING CHANDELIERS, Plainer styles aor manatactestes. 1 Not Sarplus .....00..-se00csc00e00 1,358,879.85 

_ » Guo Churches, Theatres and Public Balidinas Send for Illustrated Catalogue an ee = ae 
For g Chu Thes ul I Bulldings. Pricelist. Ber Gas or OlL Total Cash Assets Jan. 1,1 $5,177,478.99 
I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St.. New York. BAILEY REFLECTOR CO., The two Safety Funds now amount to $1,200,000.00 
113 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. CYRUS PECK, SECRETARY, 
AMERICAN AND GEM uM, H. LAMPORT. P 
: Al tT, PRESIDEN! 


Bronze, Brass & Iron, 
In Various Styles, 
and SUPERIOR 
Finish. 
Send for Catalogue. 
VAN WAGONER & WILLIAMS CO., 
82 Beekman St., N. 





SPRING HINGES. 


Architects, Builders, and others will confer a 
favor on the Publishers by mentioning “ The 
American Architect and Building News” when 
sending for circulars or corresponding with 


parties advertising in these columns. 











For Sale by all dealers in masons’ materials. 


CQ PORTLAND 
CEMENT. 


Strongest, Cheapest, Best, and Always Fresh. 
JOHNSON & WILSON, Gen. Agts., 


91 Liberty Street, New York. 


Soie Agents for Styrian Tool Steel, for the United States and Canada. 
Send for New Descriptive Pamphlet. 











Agencies throughout the United States. 





Stage Scenery for Rinks and Theatres. 
Send for List and Prices. 
LAFAYETTE W. SEAVEY, Studio, 216 E 9th St., N. Y. 


ARTISTIC GRATES AND FENDERS. 


OPEN FIREPLACES. 
Direct Importers and Dealers in 


Foreign and Domestic Tile 


of every ription and make, including new and 
original designs solely our own. 
Fire Irons, Andirons, Brass Plaques, 
Jardinieres, &c. 
The largest assortment and most elegant show-rooms 
America. 


J. S. CONOVER & CO., 


28 and 30 West 23d Street, - New York 
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